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| Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 38. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. 
scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


Keep your 


1. Quincy Howe believes that any American who ventures to suggest how 
Europe may settle its problems is: a. a hero; b. a patriot; c. a candidate 
for office; d. an idiot. (P. 32) 


2. H. V. Kaltenborn believes that the present war in Europe is a struggle 
for: a. oil and other raw materials; b. power and prestige; c. living room 
for crowded people; d. democracy. (P. 33) 





3. George Gershwin’s opera, Porgy and Bess, included a song, used as a 
signature by Bob Crosby’s orchestra, named: a. Mood Indigo; b. Well 
All Right; c. Begin the Beguine; d. Summertime. (P. 36) 


a re ean 


4. William Saroyan believes that people who are filled with hate and the 
war spirit are angry with themselves because they are spiritually: a. dead; 
b. intoxicated; c. frustrated; d. hungry. (P. 12) 





5. Harold Rugg believes that modern wars are caused principally by dis- 
putes over problems of: a. trade and economics; b. border demarcations; 
c. national pride and honor; d. law and order. (P. 15-S) 


6. In the first battle of Verdun in 1914, the number of French and German 
soldiers killed amounted to: a. 10,000; b. 100,000; c. 1,000,000; d. 10,000- 
000. (P. 13-S) 


7. The Neutrality Bill favored by the President permits: a. the sale of muni- 
tions or other materials to any warring nation; b. allowing warring nations 
to buy from us on credit; c. sending American ships into war zones; 
d. allowing Americans to travel anywhere on the high seas; e. putting 
guns on American ships so they may defend themselves. (P. 15-S) 


8. One thing certain about Archibald MacLeish is that he has never been: 
a. Librarian of Congress; b. a pupil in Illinois public schools; c. a student 
at Hotchkiss, Yale, Harvard, or Tufts; d. a teacher; e. a lawyer; f. a poet; 
g. an editor of Fortune Magazine; h. a soldier; i. a playwright; j. lazy. 
(P. 21-E) 

9. A line from “Air Raid” worth remembering is: a. “Pile them high at 
Gettysburg;” b. “We call it peace and kill the women and the children;” 

c. “Sing the candle, sing the lamp, Sing the Concentration Camp;” d. 

if “I am the best thing they did.” (P. 22-E, 27-E) 

10. Violent language has less convincing power than language which is: 

a. flowery; b. timid; c. restrained; d. confused. (P. 26-E) 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
gssisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 

eneral significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scuovastic. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 
Why Men Fight 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I have been worrying a good deal 
lately about the war, about all the peo- 
ple dying, and whether it might happen 
tous. I don’t want to kill anyone (and 
[ don’t want to be killed), and yet I 
keep asking myself whether my coun- 

will be involved in this war and if so, 
whether I would go to war and kill 
others, or stay at home and not defend 
my country. In my history class, we 
Jearned that the last war didn’t accom- 
ish anything and that everyone lost in 
end. Why is there another war, then, 
what’s the use and sense of itP Must 
people always fight and kill each other 

of? Do they really like it that way? 
Allan T. R. 

Dear Allan: 

The average person in any nation, the 
farmer, worker, business or professional 
man, never wants war in his normal 
state of mind. John Doe asks only a 
chance to work, raise a family, have a 
few pleasures, and live out his years in 

ace and security. He has no quarrel 
with the John Does of other lands. But 
one day he finds himself dedicated to 
the destruction of some one he doesn’t 
know and has never seen, some one who 
has lived pretty much the same life as 
he has. Here are two plain men who 
might have swapped stories over a 
luncheon table or who even might have 
been friends had they met in peace-time. 
Now they face each other with one 
thought: “Kill or be killed!” 

We do not have.to decide here 
whether any war is ever justifiable or not, 
or whether some wars are “good” and 
others “bad.” The point is that all wars, 
“good” and “bad,” gain the support of 
John Does everywhere by appealing to 
a half-dozen very powerful impulses: 

1. Fear. John Doe is told a cruel and 
relentless foe is about to force an alien 
way of life upon his nation and make 
virtual slaves of those not killed. In 
previous years, John Doe had heard re- 
peatedly: “Nation Y. is filled with tricky 
and dangerous people; we will have to 
fight them sooner or later and destroy 

before they destroy us.” Now, 
teally alarmed, John Doe decides he 
i wipe out this menace once and for 


2. Idealism. John Doe is a man of 
generous feeling. He likes to do the 
right thing; he loves his country and is 
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loyal to it. He is told that national in- 
terests are threatened, or that he must 
fight in order to make his country and 
perhaps the world a better and safer 
place to live in, or that it is the destiny 
of his people to carry civilization, friend- 
ship and good-will to some savage and 
unappreciative land. How can John Doe 
selfishly refuse to help in the triumph 
of a noble cause? 

3. Self-sacrifice. John Doe does not 
mind dying for a worthy principle, and 
in fact he gets a certain satisfaction in 
being capable of meeting the supreme 
test of human devotion: willingness to 
die for one’s country. He feels his 
countrymen will gratefully honor his 
memory for having met so glorious an 
end and this fortifies him for the trial 
he must meet. 

4. Aggression. In peace-time John 
Doe’s aggressive impulses find an outlet 
in athletic competition, business rivalry, 
or in minor outbursts of anger, all kept 
within the rules of proper social con- 
duct. War changes all this. Now he 
learns he can and must give free rein to 
all the anger, hatred and destructiveness 
in his make-up. John Doe cannot help 
but partially enjoy his new personality. 
He would condemn it if he were.in his 
normal frame of mind—which he is not. 

5. Excitement. We may not like to 
admit it, but some John Does welcome 
war as a release from what they feel is 
their small, meaningless lives. War is 
horrible, it is true, but there are men to 
whom it is also a most fascinating and 
thrilling kind of game, the greatest 
gamble of all, with death the stakes 
played for, and they participate in it 
willingly. 

6. Cooperation. All of us like to be 
part of a great unified movement or 
cause. Perhaps this is the first time John 
Doe has experienced the joy of doing 
something important as part of a tre- 
mendously heroic undertaking and of 
exerting himself to the limit in order to 
achieve a common purpose with his fel- 
low citizens. If he has never before 
known cooperation on such a grand 
scale, he may feel compensated in part 
for al] the drawbacks of war. 

This analysis may not tell why gov- 
ernments declare war, but it shows why 
individual soldiers fight. If the leaders 
of Nation X. say the Nation is in grave 
danger, John Doe seldom knows, or in- 
terests himself in finding out, whether 
there are facts which might prove other- 
wise. A war may conceivably result in 
benefits to him or his survivors, or at 
least leave him no worse off. It may also 
be the result of a particular. leader's 
mistaken, if honest judgment, or of some 
stateman’s love of power, inability to 
resist the pressure of a given group, or 
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FORTY PRIZES! 


OFFERED FOR BEST STUDENT- 
WRITTEN HAT ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 








bs Try your hand in this contest. 
It’s new! It’s different! It gives you the 
chance to write, to sell, to learn about 
advertising —and get paid for it! It 
may launch you on a profession for 
life. Look over the prizes below. Read 
the contest rules. Get going today. 


rT THE PRIZES 

THE FOLLOWING PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN FOR 
THE BEST ADS ON BOYS’ HATS, AND ALSO 
FOR THE BEST ADS ON GIRLS’ FELT HATS. 


Ist. $50.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $50.00 for the high school newspaper 
printing the prize-winning advertisement. 
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2nd. $25.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $25.00 for the high school newspaper. 


3rd. $15.00 for the individual or individuals 
preparing and selling the advertisement, 
and $15.00 for the high school newspaper. 


4th to 10th. Seven prizes of $10.00 each. $5.00 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $5.00 for 
the high school newspaper. 


1ith to 20th. Ten prizes of $5.00 each. $2.50 
for the individual or individuals preparing 
and selling the advertisement, and $2.50 for 
the high school newspaper. 
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Rules of Contest 


1. Eligibility: Any undergraduate student in a high 
school, in the United States, which publishes a news- 
poper is eligible. 


2. How to Enter: Write an ad featuring felt hats 
for boys or girls. Get one of your local merchants 
to run the ad in your high school newspaper. It is 
likely the merchant will have some suggestions of 
his own for the ad. This will not count against your 
originality. You may enter as many ads in the con- 
test as you like. 


3. Mailing Entry: On the page of the high school 
newspaper on which your ad appears, mark the ad 
with a pencil. On margin of page write the following: 
“‘L wrote this ad.” Sign your name, ahd have your 
high school principal or faculty adviser countersign, 
Place in envelope and mail to Contest Head- 
quarters, Hat Style Council, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City. All entries will become the property 
of Hat Style Council. 


4. Date of Contest: This contest will run'from Oct. 
1, 1939 through Dec. 31, 1939. 


5. Awarding of Prizes: ali prize winners will be 
announced in the February 5, 1940 issue of Scho- 
lastic. Prizes will be mailed on same day, 


6. Judges: The judges will be Robert J. Patterson, 
president Hat Style Council, New York City, G. 
Herbert McCracken, Director of Advertising of Scho- 
lestic Magazine, and Ll. 8. Dudley, secretary of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of N. Y., Inc., Advertising 
Agency. Decision of the judges will be final. 


HAT STYLE COUNCIL, Inc. 


250 East 43rd Street, New York City 
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desire to distract attention from domes- 
tic unrest. 

Where is John Doe then? Whenever 
war seems to threaten we must ask: 
Exactly what is meant by “vital national 
interests are in danger?” Does that refer 
to John Doe? The government in office? 
Some special group? If the war is won, 
will John Doe win too? If it is lost, will 
he also lose? What is the difference be- 
tween a “necessary” war, an “unneces- 
sary” one, between “true” and “false” 
national leaders? Since it is the privilege 
and responsibility of all citizens in ‘a 
democracy to secure representatives 
who will obey their wishes, it is up to 
John Doe to learn whtether his leaders 
will give him war—if that is what he 


wants—or peace, assuming that he genu- 
inely seeks peace. 

And that is a big assumption. It has 
been said: “All men desire peace, but 
few desire those things which make for 
peace.” Medicine today concentrates on 
prevention and tries to find out how to 
maintain the health of the individual in- 
stead of merely trying to cure disease, 
In the same way we must learn how to 
maintain social health (peace) and in 
that way avoid social illness (war). For 
whatever war may be to the historian, to 
the psychologist it is a form of national 
insanity in which mass murder and mass 
suicide are temporarily accepted by 
society. 

GEORGE LAWTON 





—— 





Scholastic Awards 


Dear Editor: 
Concerning your contest in costume design, 
I would like to know whether the designs 
must be drawn. I have a small mannequin 
that I use to illustrate my creations; I photo- 
gtaph the results. 
Patricia Follis 
Denver, Colorado 


(We consider this not only permissible, 
but a very good idea. The technique of de- 
signing clothes by draping them on a manne- 
quin is one used by mature designers, who 
consider it even more important to be able 
to arrange the cloth and pin it in the proper 
folds than to be able to draw the design from 
imagination. Photographs of costume designs 
that have been made through the above meth- 
od will be not only eligible, but very welcome 
indeed in the Costume Design Division of 
Scholastic Art Awards.—Ed. ) 


Con 
Dear Editor: 

Just what do you mean, Michael Paul Dac- 
quisto, when you say in your letter (Scholastie 
of Oct. 2) that our government is trying fran- 
tically to convince her young citizens that it is 
their obligation to defend their country in 
time of war. I have neither seen nor heard, 
any government bureau or organization, rep- 
resentative or other public servant try to tell 
our American youth that they are bound by 
patriotic, moral, or common sense reasons to 
fight and if necessary give their all for our 
native land. 

Surely, no sane person wants to be crippled, 
no sane person wants to be bayoneted, but 
every sane person wants to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty and democracy. However, there 
may come a time when, in order to save de- 
mocracy, it will be necessary for us to take 
up arms in its defense. If we fail to do this, 
our country falls, our democracy crumbles, 





our freedom disappears. Worst of all, our 


READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words, 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors, 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43d St., N. Y. C, 


duty to ourselves and to all humanity is not 
fulfilled and we go retreating to our holes 
like rats who exist but do not live. 

AR; B. 

Roosevelt High School 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Pro 
Dear Fotum: 

[ fuliy agree with Michael Paul Dacquiste 
that the foolish propaganda printed to be read 
by the majority of the American public can 
have no outcome but to lead us inevitably te 
war. I probably realize this fact more clearly 
than he does because if war were declared I, 
without a doubt, would be one of the first 
to go. 

As I belong to a medical detachment, I 
have a better chance of surviving than he has, 
but, as he said, I am somewhat of a coward, 
I do not wish to be killed. Let us stay out of 
this mess. I and millions of others like me 
do not wish to be marched off to foreign soil 
for a mass slaughter. 

Les Martin 
Whitefish (Montana) 
Central High Schook 


Answeritis 
Dear Editor: 

It appears to me that in most cases in ane 
swering questions of pupils published is 
the Readers’ Forum you seem to be rather 
sarcastic. Especially when pupils criticize of 
make suggestions for Scholastic. 

I trust that you will not become offended 
at this remark, but your answers in the last 
issue seemed to be written very much in this 
manner. 

Romaynne Ruttler 
Chambersburg (Pa.) High Schoob 


(We are sorry if, in trying to make out 
answers lively, we've ended up by appearing 
sarcastic. We dislike sarcasm as much as you 
do. Do other students agree with you, We 
wonder?—Ed.) 
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Do We Want Peace Enough? 


An Editorial 





N the campus of Rollins College, Win- 
.) ter Park, Florida, stands a queer kind 
of soldiers’ monument. It doesn’t 


commemorate a doughboy in a tin hat going 
over the top at dawn. It isn't crowned by a 
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“Clearly, England and France are fighting in 
self-defense for their homelands and for their 
families. These are splendid ideals. Let us hope 
that we, too, would fight as well if our homeland 
by and our families were equally threatened. There 

is enough glory in fighting for one’s country with- 





\ al 
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dramatic sculptural group of Bellona, God- N 
dess of War, leading her legions to battle. 








out wanting to strain all the facts in order to call 
it a war for civilization. They are fighting for 


s 











themselves. That would be enough for me were 





There is no draped and mourning figure of 
Columbia placing a wreath on the last resting 
place of an Unknown Soldier. 

No, it’s only a shell——a stark, ominous, 
high-explosive shell, its tapered body gleam- 








THAN 


Iin their place. They are not fighting our battles, 

. As one who could serve a moral cause with 
enthusiasm, . . . I deny that this war has yet 
developed an ideal for which we should give 
the lives of our sons.” 








ing with polished steel and banded brass, the 
acme of machine age precision. A German 
shell, captured in the First World War, it was. 
But it might just as well have been a British, French, 
Japanese, or American shell. 

On the square stone blocks that form its base appears 
this inscription, written by Dr. Hamilton Holt, president 
of the College: 


Pause, Passer-by 
and 
Hang Your Head in Shame 


This Engine of Destruction, Torture and Death Symbolizes 
The Prostitution of the Inventor 
The Avarice of the Manufacturer 
The Blood-Guilt of the Statesman 
The Savagery of the Soldier 
The Perverted Patriotism of the Citizen 
The Debasement of the Human Race 


That It Can Be Employed 
As an Instrument in Defense of 
Liberty, Justice and Right 
in No Wise Invalidates 
The Truth of the Words Here Graven 


These are drastic words, and if the truth of them were 
equally recognized by. all men and all nations, there 
would be no wars. We live in a world, however, where 
some men still find it necessary to use such weapons 
“in defense of liberty, justice and right” against others 
who use them for aggressive aims. As young Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., who opposed repeal of the arms 


embargo, has said: 


wicchaiidvervagdetadeite(th 


Whether or not one accepts this as a fair 
statement of “all the facts,” it is one which 
any American who does not wish to see his 
country sucked into the maelstrom of war must thought- 
fully consider. War as an “instrument of national policy” 
is a thing so frightful, so destructive, so far-reaching, 
and so difficult to hold in check from unforeseen results, 
that the men or nations who adopt it in this modern 
world must realize the full weight of their responsibility. 
There is some little evidence in the present war that the 
belligerents——even Hitler——are beginning to be aware 
of this, and that the moral judgment of the neutral world 
is still a fact to be reckoned -with. 

For several years it has been the custom of Scholastic 
to devote its issue nearest Armistice Day to a special 
number dealing with peace and the problem of how to 
prevent future wars. In the year 1939 such an issue 
seems, at first blush, a bitter irony, a poorly timed joke. 
As the Governor of one Western state remarked: “We'll 
have no Armistice Day this year: what is there to cele- 
brate?” 

But while there’s little to be joyous about, there’s 
plenty to pray about. We decided to go ahead with this 
War and Peace Issue for the very reason that there is a 
war. With Europe in flames and the world jittery with 
fear, what better time could be chosen for Americans to 
think about the future? Quite apart from American 
neutrality, in the sense of whether or not we shall sell 
arms or other goods, we need to put on our thinking 
caps about what kind of peace is coming out of this war. 
Several of the features in this issue deal directly with 
this all-important question. If we do not want our civil- 
ization to be eclipsed in a new Dark Age of anarchy, 
America must face this problem. Let's begin! 
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New York Times 


BOMB TARGETS FOR A “WAR IN EARNEST” 


XCEPT for German submarine and 
bombing plane counter-attacks on 
the British naval blockade, and in- 

decisive clashes between British-French 
and German forces along Germany’s 
Westwall, Europe’s war of 1939 has re- 
mained a “near war.” Most of the action 
has taken place on the Eastern front 
where Germany’s 28-day “lightning 
stroke” blasted Poland off the map. Brit- 
ain and France then steeled themselves 
for the “blood bath” Hitler promised if 
his peace terms were rejected. No “blood 
bath” has come as yet. Nor have British- 
French forces replied effectively to Ger- 
man bombing raids on Britain’s warships 
and naval bases. Observers give several 
reasons for the lull before a “war in ear- 
nest” gets under way. 

1. Britain and France believe they can 
win a “waiting war” against Hitler with- 
out risking the heavy losses that a mass 
attack on Germany’s Westwall would 
bring. They intend to stand on the de- 
fensive along the Maginot Line, while 
their naval blockade starves German in- 
dustries and cripples the Nazi war ma 


chine. They believe they can afford to 
wait and force Hitler to make the next 
move. 

2. Winter weather is too close to allow 
a mass German attack on the Maginot 
Line. Hitler may, however, invade :the 
Netherlands in order to obtain air bases 
for bombing raids on British cities and 
naval bases. 

3. In fact, the Nazis still hope to split 
the British-French alliance. They con- 
tend that Britain is the aggressor and 
France the unwilling ally against Ger- 
many. Thas Germany is expected to di- 
rect her efforts against Britain and go 
easy on the French. 

4. Hitler believes that Russo-German 
trade cooperation will enable Germany 
to weaken the British naval blockade. 
And he hopes that the threat of Russo- 
German military alliance will persuade 
Britain and France to make peace. Ac- 
cordingly, Hitler has given Russia a free 
hand in the Baltic even though Russian 
advances westward probably do not 
please him. 

Russia now has the upper hand in 


Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and is 
pressing Finland for naval bases and 
trade concessions. Hitler has ordered 
Germans who have lived in the Baltic 
states for many years to return home 
immediately. He plans to resettle them 
in land taken from Poland. The conquest 
of Poland has returned Germany’s east- 
ern boundaries to about what they were 
before the World War. West Prussia and 
Posen have been officially taken back in- 
to the Reich. West Prussia was the Polish 
province of Pomorze, including the 
“Corridor” and Danzig. Posen was the 
Polish province of Poznan. Between Ger- 
man West Prussia and Posen, and the 
Russian share of Poland, there remains 
a remnant of Polish territory around 
Warsaw, including Lublin and Cracow. 
It serves as a-“buffer’’ state separating 
Germany and Russia. Hitler may set up 
a puppet Polish government in Warsaw 
as a peace offering to Britain and France. 
At present, however, British-French lead- 
ers say they are fighting not only to re- 
store Poland, but to get rid of Hitler 
for all time. 
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Russia Ignores British Gesture, 
Protests Allied Naval Blockade 





Russia’s future policy regarding the 
European war remains a big question 
despite Britain’s efforts to win her away 
form Germany. : 

The British bid to Russia was made 
by Foreign Minister Lord Halifax. He 
excused Russia’s invasion of Poland as a 
“necessary” step to protect her 
interests. The new Russian fron- 
tier, he added, was about the 
same as the line suggested by the 
British government in 1917 be- 
fore Polish independence was re- 
stored. Poland moved the line 
further eastward during her 1920 
war with Russia. 

Taking little notice of the Brit- 

ish gesture of friendship, Russia 
sent a note to London protesting 
Britain’s extension of its contra- 
band list to include food and 
clothing. The Russian govern- 
ment contended that such a pol- 
icy endangered the health and 
lives of peaceful nations and 
“destroys international trade.” 
a As Russia does not sell much 
es food and clothing abroad, ob- 
servers believed that the protest 
was made to aid Germany. The 
Germans have a similar contra- 











trol over all the neutral nations they can. 
British trade with Balkan and Scandi- 
navian nations already has been seriously 
crippled. 

While Britain made an effort to sep- 
arate Germany and Russia, the Germans 
continued their policy of trying to split 





forced to go to drydock for repairs. The 
German submarine force, which was 
chiefly responsible for these successes, 
was reported to have lost only three 
U-boats since the war began. 

British officials contend, however, that 
only 210,210 tons of shipping have been 
lost. And they insist that Germany has 
lost 22 U-boats. Neutral shipping losses 
were placed at 29 ships totaling 72,000 
tons. 


Russo-Finnish Talks 

Finland continued to wonder 
anxiously last week how her rep- 
resentatives would fare in their 
long negotiations with Russia. 
Three times the Finnish delega- 
tion has returned to Finland for 
instructions and gone back to 
Moscow. Russian demands are 
not known exactly, but are said 
to include the right to fortify 
islands in the Gulf of Finland 
and some control over the Aland 
Islands which are the key to the 
northern Baltic Sea. 

Crowds in Helsingfors, Fin- 
nish capital city, demonstrated 
before the American, Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian legations 
while a final reply was being 
drafted to Russia’s proposals. At 
the American Legation, 200 
Finns serenaded the United 
States Ambassador H. F. Schoen- 
feld with native songs, ending 





is band list, but they do not have a 

id powerful enough navy to make 

d it very effective. 

ie 

se Russo-German Teamwork 

- According to N. Y. Times correspond- 
"i ent Raymond Daniel, British officials 
1. are becoming more worried at the pros- 
id pects of Russo-German cooperation in 
n- a drive to force Britain and France to 
h accept Hitler’s peace terms. At first, 
“i Britain thought the Russo-German pact 
le 


would amount to little because the two 





- nations did not trust one another well 
7 enough to cooperate effectively. Now, 
d however, the closeness of Russo-German 
ee economic cooperation is no longer looked 
- upon as an impossibility. Germany is 
1p supplying engineers and technicians to 
Ww Teorganize Russia’s industries and rail- 
"es roads. Russia is supplying Germany 
d- with gold and raw materials needed to 
~ beat the British blockade. The two na- 





tions are expected to wage a “trade war” 
on Britain and France by gaining con- 
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Warren in Buffalo Evening News 
How Strong is Britain’s Armor? 


the British-French alliance. In a speech 
at Danzig, Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop laid at Britain’s door the blame for 
the war and contended that France did 
not want to fight Germany. His speech 
was considered a German “declaration 
of war” on Britain, but not on France. 
Nazi bombers may concentrate on Brit- 
ish industries and naval bases and ignore 
the French. 


War on the Sea 


Both Germany and Britain-made con- 
flicting reports on the progress of the 
war on the sea. The Nazis claimed that 
more than 500,000 tons of British mer- 
chant shipping had been sunk in the 
first two months of the war. The total 
warship tonnage sunk, it was declared, 
was more than 78,000 tons, with a fur- 
ther 125,500 tons of British warships 
damaged so severely that they were 


with the Star Spangled Banner. 

A Finnish official explained 
that the songs demonstrated 
Finland’s deep feeling for the 
United States. He recalled that 
America had made loans to Finland 
20 years ago when the nation was short 
of food. “Times are difficult again,” he 
added. “We feel our freedom and inde- 
pendence are threatened. Again today 
we are conscious of the fact that Amer- 
ica is giving us support.” This state- 
ment was in reference to President 
Roosevelt’s note to the Russian govern- 
ment expressing the hope that relations 
between Finland and Russia would re- 
main friendly. He also sent a message to 
the Scandinavian parley called by King 
Gustaf of Sweden several weeks ago. 

The Scandinavian meeting studied 
possible Russian threats to the interests 
of Norway and Sweden as well as Fin- 
land, and determined how far the Finns 
could safely go in meeting Russia’s Bal- 
tic demands. 





Quebec Supports Empire 


Results of a recent election in the 
Province of Quebec indicate that Can- 
ada is firmly united behind Britain in 
the war against Germany. 

The relation of a Canadian province 
to the Dominion 
Government in Ot- 
tawa, capital of 
Canada, is similar 


ican state to the 
Federal Govern- 
ment in Washing- 
ton, D. C. For 
several years the 
Province of Que- 
bec, which is 
strongly French- 
Canadian, has been a hot-bed of anti- 
British and pro-Fascist propaganda. 
Premier Sagan, whose _ National 
Union party came to power in 1936, 
has accused the Ottawa Government of 
Premier Mackenzie King of trying to 
destroy the rights of the individual 
provinces. Despite Premier King’s op- 
position to conscription — compulsory 
military service—Premier Duplessis 
called a provincial election on that is- 
sue. “A vote for me,” he told voters, 
“is a vote against conscription.” Premier 
King’s Government awaited election re- 
sults anxiously. Would the French- 
Canadians vote against Canada’s sup- 
port of Britain in the war? 

The Quebec voters’ answer was an 
amazing landslide victory for the Lib- 
eral party, led by Adelard Godbout. The 
Isiberals wiped out Duplessis’ majority 
of 71 out of 86 seats in the Provincial 
Legislature and gained undisputed con- 
trol of that body. The French-Canadians 
; still remain opposed to conscription, but 

they have demonstrated that they are 
just as strongly opposed to any pro-Ger- 
man and anti-British policies. 


India’s Problem 

Mohandas Gandhi, and other leaders 
of the Indian Congress party, are press- 
ing the British government for definite 
promises of self-government in return 
for India’s aid against Germany. To 
gain the aid of the nearly 400,000,000 
Indians, Britain already has made one 
important concession. It has dropped 
the plan to form a federal government 
of Indian provinces and native states. 
This system was contained in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935. The 
Congress party opposed it because the 
British retained too much power. The 
native princes feared that the plan 
would limit their authority. 

In place of the India Act, Britain 
promised that steps would be taken after 
the war to set up a self-governing 
dominion similar to Canada. The Con- 


gress party rejected this proposal as too 





GODBOUT 


to that of an Amer- 





vague. It recalled that similar promises 
were made to obtain Indian help dur- 
ing the World War, and were promptly 
forgotten after the conflict ended. The 
party then ordered its officials, which 
control the governments in eight of the 
eleven Indian provinces, to resign their 
posts as a protest against British plans. 
Gandhi, and his followers, explain that 
they are firmly opposed to Hitler, but 
also see the war as a good chance to 
press Britain for a definite promise of 
self-government. 

During debate on the Indian situa- 
tion in the British Parliament, Wedge- 
wood Benn of the Labor party strongly 
criticized Britain’s policy in India. He 
asked how Britain could expect India 
to make sacrifices in a war against Hitler 
without obtaining promises that her own 
freedom would be granted. 

















Homan for United Features Syndicate 


Little Man, Big Shadow 


Aside from unrest in India, British 
officials are anxiously watching develop- 
ments on the northern border of that 
country. They have heard reports that 
Russia is moving troops near the frontier 
of Afghanistan, a buffer state between 
Russia and India. 


Too Many Masters 

Catholic officials at the Vatican look 
with displeasure on the election of the 
Rev. Josef Tiso, a priest, to the presi- 
dency of Slovakia. Slovakia was estab- 
lished as an “independent” state under 
German domination after the Nazis de- 
stroyed the remnants of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Republic last March. 

As a priest, President Tiso is subject 
to the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Pope Pius XII. But under civil 
law, President Tiso is the Pope’s equal. 
The Church has been at odds with Ger- 
many for several years because of per- 
secution of Catholics and the seizure of 
its property by the Nazis. What will 





happen if the Church and Nazi officials 


clash in Slovakia over some new Ger- 
man regulation concerning Roman 
Catholic rights? Which of his two 
masters will President Tiso serve if such 
a question arises? 


Pope’s Encyclical 

Pope Pius XII last week sharply 
criticized dictators who seek to make 
the state “the last end of life, and defy 
the divine power of God.” He added 
that Poland deserved the “generous 
brotherly sympathy of the whole world,” 
and predicted that this nation would live 
again. 

These statements were contained in 
the Pope’s encyclical letter, the first 
great public document of his reign, 
Since the Pope is spiritual ruler of over 
300,000,000 Roman Catholics through- 
out the world, his encyclical was studied 
with great interest by statesmen and 
diplontats. Several passages of the 
encyclical appeared to be aimed di- 
rectly at the German and Russian gov- 
ernments although they were not men- 
tioned by name. Italy, however, was 
praised as a “friendly power.” The Pope 
said he would continue to put his faith 
in those leaders in Europe who had 
worked for peace till the end. This im- 
plied support of Britain and France, 
But he warned the warring nations that 
the settlement at the end of the present 
European war must avoid the errors of 
past treaties which failed to bring last- 
ing peace. 

Hitler has contended throughout that 
Germany wanted only to break the 
shackles of the unfair Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The Pope contended, however, 
that treaties should be changed only by 
orderly methods and not by wars. 


Propaganda Lesson 

This story is placed among the for- 
eign news for a good reason. Although 
the event described is supposed to have 
happened in New York City, it ob- 
viously was invented in Germany. 

According to a recent German short 
wave radio broadcast, a “large num- 
ber of warehouses in New York Har- 
bor were set afire by unknown persons 
and many large bombing planes ready 
for shipment to England were badly 
damaged.” 

This “news” probably was based on 
a small fire last week. Firemen put it 
out with no trouble. Police said there 
were no airplanes and no warehouses 
destroyed. Nazi propagandists no doubt 
are using this story to assure Germans 
that large supplies of American bomb- 
ers will have difficulty reaching Europe 
even if Congress repeals the arms em- 
bargo. The arrival of airplanes from 
America will probably place the Allies 
air forces on more equal terms with 
Germany. 
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Administration Neutrality Bill 
Passes Senate, Waits House Test 





By a vote of 63 to 30, the Senate last 
week passed the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
This overwhelming vote was expected 
to influence the House to give quick 
approval of the measure. 

The Act’s chief provisions are: 

1. The law shall become effective 
whenever either the President or Con- 

ess decides that a war exists, and the 
President decides that the law is neces- 
sary to preserve America’s peace and 
security ; 

2. Belligerents must pay cash for 
arms and carry them away in their own 
ships; 

8. American ships may not carry 
supplies of any kind to belligerent ports 
within combat zones named in the law 
(covering the North Atlantic east of 
the 60th parallel, and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea), and these may be expand- 
ed by the President, if necessary any- 
where in the world to protect our ship- 
ping; 

4. Belligerent nations cannot raise 
money in America, nor can Americans 
make loans or grant credits to bellig- 
erents; 

5. Americans may not travel on bel- 
ligerent ships, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances when a traveler must use 
such a vessel; 

6. This law does not apply to na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere unless, 
like Canada, they are helping a non- 
American belligerent nation. 

The progress of the Neutrality Act— 
called the Pittman resolution—gives us 
an interesting, if complicated picture 
of how laws are made in Congress. 

After the Senate approved the reso- 
lution it went to the House Rules Com- 
mittee. The Rules Committee serves as 
a “traffic policeman” in the House. It 
decides which resolution or bills shall 
be considered by the whole membership 
and fixes the date for such action. In 
the present case the Committee treated 
the neutrality resolution as amendments 
to an original House neutrality bill 
which passed last June. (That bill con- 
tained an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions and therefore was opposed by the 
Roosevelt Administration, and no action 
was taken on it by the Senate.) Then 
the Rules Committee presented the 
House neutrality bill and the Senate 
resolution, striking out the arms em- 
bargo and adding “cash and carry” arms 

» for approval by the whole House 
membership. 


Here is where the procedure gets 
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tricky. Under Congress’ rules, if the 
House refuses to accept the Senate ver- 
sion of a bill, the measure is then sent 
to a joint House-Senate conference. In 
order to speed the neutrality measure 
to conference, both the opponents and 





vessels carrying materials used for war 
purposes—“contraband”—may be seized 
by belligerent warships. Britain and 
Germany announced “contraband” 
lists early in September. Both lists 
placed an absolute contraband on arms, 
munitions, autos, trucks, oil, gasoline, 
and gold, silver and paper money. _ Ob- 
viously, all these and similar materials 
can be used in carrying on a war. But 
the lists went further. They placed a 
conditional contraband on food and 
clothing. This means that such products 


ide World 


W 
Here is the American freighter City of Flint, whose fate aroused the protests of the 
United States. Last week the ship, with its crew held prisoner and German sailors in 
command, was running a gauntlet of British warships in an effort to reach Germany. 


supporters of the measure joined to 
vote disapproval of it. Of course this 
vote provided no real test on the neu- 
trality resoultion. The real test came 
when an opponent of the Senate neu- 
trality measure offered a resolution in- 
structing the House members of the 
conference to insist on putting the arms 
embargo back in the measure. 

The prospects for the Administration 
bill in the House are not definite. Most 
observers expect it to pass by a small 
margin after a few days of debate. 


Flint’s Mystery Voyage 
Rouses Washington Protest 

The fate of an American freighter— 
the City of Flint—has kept the trans- 
Atlantic cables between Washington, 
Berlin and Moscow very busy. 

The freighter was ploughing through 
the Atlantic toward Manchester, Eng- 
land, last week when it was captured 
by the German “pocket battleship,” 
Deutschland. The Germans claimed 
the ship was carrying “contraband,” and 
therefore could be seized even through 
the United States is neutral in the 
European war. The first of a long series 
of arguments began when American of- 
ficials disputed Germany's idea of what 
goods are considered “contraband.” 

Under international law, which gov- 
erns the conduct of nations, neutral 





could be seized if intended for the army 
of a belligerent nation. Of course, it 
always can be argued that food and 
clothing on a neutral vessel may be used 
by an army. Thus the difference be- 
tween absolute and conditional con- 
traband tends to disappear during a 
war. That is what happened during the 
World War. Nevertheless, Secretary of 
State Hull of the United States sought 
to rescue the City of Flint. He admitted 
that the ship carried some contraband, 
but more than half of its cargo was 
conditional contraband which would 
exempt the ship from seizure according 
to American rules. Nazi officials said 
that the German Prize Law of 1939 
permits Germany to seize a ship carry- 
ing any contraband. They added that 
the Flint’s fate must be decided by a 
German prize court. Prize courts are 
established during wartime to determine 
what shall be done with captured ships. 


The case of the City of Flint is the 
first such incident arising in the war of 
1939. If the House of Representatives 
approves the Senate’s Neutrality Act 
revision permitting the President to bar 
American ships from war zones, the 
Flint incident may be the last of such 
cases. Many Congressmen believe the 
Flint affair will speed up House ap- 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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proval of the Neutrality Act 
in order to keep our ships out 
of trouble. Aside from the 
City of Flint, Britain has 
halted and searched a dozen 
American ships to see if they 
carried contraband bound for 
Germany. Why, therefore, has 
Germany’s action caused a 
stern protest while British 
activities are almost un- 
noticed? 

The City of Flint was not 
taken directly to a German 
port for examination by a 
prize court. Its German cap- 
tors sailed the ship to 
Tromsoe, Norway, and then 
on to Murmansk, Russian port 
on the Arctic coast. The 
United Staies protested that 
captured vessels must be 
taken to the captor’s home 
port unless damaged. If dam- 
aged they may be taken to a 
neutral port only long enough 
to make repairs. Secretary 
Hull said he had no informa- 
tion that the City of Flint 
was damaged, and if it were 
damaged it should have stay- 
ed at Tromsoe and not been 
taken on to Murmansk. Ger- 
many replied that the ship’s 
charts were missing so it was taken to 
a neutral port. The Nazis did not ex- 
plain why the vessel was taken to Mur- 
mansk. They left that up to Russia. 

The Russian officials proved hard to 
deal with. They delayed talks with 
Ambassador Steinhardt of the United 
States, and refused to let him examine 
the Flint. Observers watched this con- 
troversy to see how closely Russia co- 
operated with her new friend, Germany. 
After four days of heated protests by 
American officials, Russia ordered the 
Nazi prize crew to take the City of Flint 
out of Murmansk. She contended that 
this action was a victory for America 
since the Nazi crew will be forced to try 
to slip through the British blockade. 
But the United States denounced the 
Russian government for “withholding 
adequate cooperation.” Secretary Hull 
argued that Russia should have turned 
the Flint over to’ its own captain and 
allowed him to proceed. 


President Roosevelt Criticizes 
Dies Committee Procedure 


President Roosevelt again has clashed 
with Representative Martin Dies (Dem. 
of Texas), who is chairman of the House 
Committee on un-American activities. 
During the 1938 elections the Presi- 
dent accused Dies of allowing witnesses 
to “smear” New Deal candidates with 


unproved charges of being Communist 


DIES COMMITTEEMEN: Representatives John J. 











sympathizers. Last week the President 
branded as “sordid” the Dies Commit- 
tee’s publication of the names of more 
than 500 government workers on the 
“membership and mailing list” of the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. 

Chairman Dies argues that the league 
is controlled by Communists and takes 
orders from the Russian government. 
Therefore, he added, the league is vio- 
lating the law requiring all representa- 
tives of foreign governments to register 
with the State Department. He has 
demanded that the Department of Jus- 
tice prosecute the league, and drive 
Communists out of the Federal govern- 
ment departments. 

The New York Times agrees that evi- 
dence produced at Dies Committee 
hearings indicates that the league is a 
“Communist front” organization. Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, general secretary of the 
league, testified that the Communist 
party has given it between $2,000 and 
$3,000 a year. Earl Browder, General 
Secretary of the Communist party, who 
has been indicted for using fake pass- 
ports, also testified that the league was 
a “transmission belt” through which the 
Communists sought to spread their 
ideas. But the Times strongly disputes 
the Dies Committee hint that all mem- 
bers of the league are Communists or 
were aware that Communists had any- 
thing to do with directing that organiza- 





Wide World 
Dempsey 
(left) and Noah Mason, of Dies Committee, disagreed on 
publication of government employees’ names. 


Wide World 
PUBLISHER AND THE FIRST LADY: Mrs. Roosevelt 
(right) chatting with Mrs. Ogden Reid, publisher of the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, during that paper’s annual forum. 





tion. Attacking the Commit. 
tee’s procedure in publishin 
the mailing list of the league, 
the Times said: 

“Finally, it must be obvious 
that to publish the names of per- 
sons who are merely on the mail- 
ing list of an organization jg 
simply silly. Like business firms 
that advertise by mail, the league 
was free to put any name it chose 
on its mailing list without con. 
sulting the person concerned. ., ,” 

In reply to President Roose- 
velt’s criticism, Chairman 
Dies said, “I know that the 
Federal government has Com- 
munists in key positions,” 
And he insisted that the Presi- 
dent’s attitude would not halt 
his investigation. 

“Chairman Dies may have the 
goods about Communists being 
in key positions,” wrote Raymond 
Clapper, Scripps-Howard colum- 
nist, “But he also may be a vic 
tim of his own imagination— 
or someone else’s. About a year 
ago he permitted his committee 
to be a sounding board for a 
smearing attempt to label Attor- 
ney General Frank Murphy, then 
Governor of Michigan, as a Com 
munist at heart. . . . The Dies 
Committee has a great opportu 
nity . . . to make distinct in the 
public mind the difference between alien 
Communism and liberal democracy. Instead 
it is smearing liberal democracy with the 
Communist label. .. .” 


Browder in Trouble 


Earl Browder, General Secretary of 
the Communist party in the United 
States and presidential candidate in 
1936, has been indicted by a Federal 
Grand Jury on charges of obtaining and 
using false passports. He was freed on 
$7,500 bail and a Federal trial jury will 
hear the evidence against him on No 
vember 27. 

Is Browder guilty, or is the passport 
indictment merely the excuse for an at- 
tack on the Communist party? His at- 
torneys contend that hundreds of people 
might be prosecuted for misstatements 
in their passport applications if F ederal 
officials were as strict with them as they 
are with Browder. It is true, however, 
that Mr. Browder admitted during tes 
timony before the Dies Committee on 
un-American activities last October that 
he made trips to Europe with false pas 
ports. 

Several newspapers, and Representa- 
tive J. Parnell Thomas (Rep. of N. }) 
of the Dies Committee criticized the 
Department of Justice for failure to act 
sooner on the Browder case. But Chait- 
man Dies accused Thomas of trying to 
drag politics into the Browder case by 
attacking the Department of Justice. 
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The Young Man, the Book, 
the War in Europe 


and Death 





yp AMLLIAM SAK Wh3 


HEN Germany invaded 
Poland, and the European 
\ : War of 1939 began, and 


M. V. Kaltenborn reported the 
latest news day and night for CBS, 
and NBC broadcast the comments 
of foreign correspondents in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, and 
Rome every two minutes, and ev- 
erybody with a radio went to war 
on one side or another, a young man 
named Murray was on his vacation 
in the mountains of California. He 
was out of touch with the world, 
without a radio, and therefore un- 
aware that the war had started: that 
the King of England had done his 
best to speak clearly over the ra- 
dio; that England and France (in 
the words of the radio commenta- 
tors) had decided to fight Germany 
or Nazism or Hitlerism to the fin- 
ish; that mobilization was taking 
place; that ships were being sunk; 
that airplanes were bombing various 
places in Europe; that guns were 
being fired; that soldiers were being 
killed; that hysteria was growing ev- 
erywhere; and that children were 
becoming acquainted with the world 
they hed recently entered. 


He was, consequently, a fairly 
happy young man. 

His vacation ended on Monday, 
September the 4th. 

By that time the War was not a 
tumor, It had been confirmed by 
every government involved, every 
Newspaper in the world, and every 
tadio station, but most of all by 
the excitement and alarm in people, 
and by Death. 

This vacation was the first vaca- 
tion of Murray’s life, and it was a 
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great success. He was twenty-three 
years old. He had worked five years 
as a bookkeeper in an importing 
house on Jackson Street in San Fran- 
cisco, and he had earned the vaca- 
tion. 


He was in the mountains, hiking, 
fishing, and reading, twelve whole 
days. The hiking made him sing. The 
fishing calmed him. The reading de- 
lighted his spirit and made him re- 
aliz: what a wonderful thing it is 
to be alive and how important it 
is to live as long as possible and 
see as much of the world as pos- 
sible. And it made him realize the 
endless potentialities in every man 
to grow, learn, discover, and be de- 
lighted. 

The vacation was, in fact, a second 
birth for the young man. He had 
never before known what it meant 
to be alive. It had never occurred 
to him. He had never had the time. 
He had always been too busy to 
pause quietly, to open his eyes and 
look, to listen to the humming quiet 
of the world and his own reality 
in it, to walk over the earth, and 
quietly attend to the messages of 
others who had lived and had made 
a record of it for him and every- 
body else. 

Wow! he said in the mountains 
when he was born again. Now I'm 
alive! Now I know how it feels to 
be alive. 

The idea of taking a book with 
him hadn’t been his own. He’d nev- 
er had time to read. The gang at 
the office had given him the book 
because they knew he didn’t read, 
and knew it would be a very funny 


joke. It would be something they 
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could all laugh about for a long 
time, maybe a whole year, maybe 
two. Maybe if he kept his job ten 
years somebody would go up to him 
and say, “Murray, do. you remember 
the time we gave you that book? 
Wasn't that a laugh?” 

At first it had been a laugh. Mur- 
ray had pleased everybody by ap- 
pearing to be very irritated with 
the gift, but when he was ready to 
leave for the mountains, he put the 
book in his bag. 

Can’t talk to the dog, he thought. 
I'll read once in a while. 

So he took the book to the moun- 
tains. One evening he began to read. 
Two or three days later he under- 
stood that he was alive, he himself, 
and that it was the most amazing 
and wonderful thing imaginable. 
Nothing more strange and magnifi- 
cent could be imagined than for 
people to be alive in the world. It 
was all a very fortunate and incred- 
ible state of affairs, for which every 
man in the world should be grate- 
ful every day of his life. 

The young man read the whole 
book, and then began to read cer- 
tain parts of it again. He couldn't 
understand how it had happened 
that he had never before understood 
things so simply. 

I must read all the good books, 
he decided. 

The War in Europe was four days 
old when he returned to San Fran- 
cisco from the mountains. He heard 
about it long before he got back 
to the office, though. The people at 
the Inn where he got the bus were 
talking about it. On the bus the man 
across the aisle from him spoke of 
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it. By the time he got to the office 
on Monday morning he knew all 
about it. 

The gang was glad to see him 
back and asked him if he had read 
the book. 

He wanted to look at each of 
them and say, “Now, listen, George, 
listen, Harvey, listen Joe, listen, Gus, 
listen, Danny, all of you listen to 
me. I read the book. I read parts 
of it ten times. It’s the first real book 
I've ever read. You guys have got 
no idea what it’s all about. Nobody 
can blame you, but listen to me. This 
War is a lot of cheap hooey. It’s not 
even worth noticing. It's the work of 
dopes, not men. I know what I'm 
talking about. Read that book, all 
of you. Read it carefully, Remember 
it. Read the other books. Then you'll 
know what it is to be alive. What 
a wonderful place this lousy world 
is. What a magnificent thing it is 
to be able to breathe and move 
around and eat and sleep and talk 
and laugh and know people and love 
them. I read the book. I'm telling 
you this War stinks. It's all wrong. 
Listen, you guys, don’t be dopes. 
Read the book.” 

He wanted to look at each of them 
and tell them what he knew, but 
for some reason he couldn't do it. 
It was amazing but he couldnt. 
Instead of telling them one by one 
what he wanted to tell them, he 
said, “What would I be reading a 
book for?” 

He felt ashamed all day, and when 
he got home that night he felt guil- 
ty. I ought to apologize to somebody, 
or explain, or something, he thought. 
I lied. I didn’t want to lie, but I 
did. I'm sorry now, but I couldn't 
tell them the truth. They wouldn't 
understand. They'd laugh at me ev- 
ery day for years. I'll try to tell them 
one at a time. I'll go to lunch with 
them one at a time and [I'll try to 
make each of them understand. They 
ought to know. They laugh at the 
book because they don’t know what’s 
in it. 

The next day he went to lunch 
with Gus, whose father and mother 
were Germans. Gus was a big, easy- 
going guy who was always trying 
his best to live up to his size. He 
was always trying his best to be 
tough, when actually he was the 
gentlest person in the world. He 
cried at movies over everything. At 
lunch Gus was very noisy and full 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


HIS story of “The Young Man, the 

Book, The War in Europe, 

and Death,” which William Saroyan 
has written especially for Scholastic’s 
readers, is the first piece of fiction we’ve 
seen about the present war. Here it is, 
fresh from Mr. Saroyan’s typewriter, as 
new as the crisis the world now finds it- 
self in. New and yet old, because al- 
though Mr. Saroyan writes of this 1939 
war, giving us a feeling of on-the-spot 
reporting, he is really writing about any 
war, which gives the story universality. 
The important thing in the story is what 
happens to a young man who has just 
recently had the time, the inclination, the 
place, and the necessary inspiration to 
think for himself, and what the result is 
when he loses hold of what he had so 
lately gained. Through the story runs the 
sympathy for and understanding of hu- 
manity which marks so much of Mr. 
Saroyan’s writing. 

Wiliam Saroyan was born in the vine- 
yard country near Fresno, California 
(1908). At the age of twenty-five his 
first short story, “The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze,” appeared 
in Story Magazine. That was in 1933, 
Since then Mr. Saroyn has published a 
good half dozen collections of short stor- 
ies which have made him one of the most 
widely read authors of our day, and has 
written three plays. The first, My Heart’s 
in the Highlands, dealing with war and 
things, was produced in New York by the 
Theatre Guild last spring and received 
two votes from the Critics’ Circle as the 
best play of the year. Love’s Old Sweet 
Song is scheduled for next year. His 
present play, The Time of Your Life, is 
about to appear on Broadway. 





of bluff. “Well, Murray,” he said, 
“it’s war again. Now, I’m a German 
by parentage, but if Hitler is a Ger- 
man too, then I don’t want to be a 
German. I hope he gets what's com- 
ing to him.” 

Murray didn’t know what to say. 


He didn't know where to begin. It 


was all right not to like Hitler. What 
wasn’t right was the way Gus didn’t 
understand anything. The way he 
didn’t understand that the foolish- 
ness had nothing to do with Hitler, 
that it was all of them together, ev- 
erybody in the world: Hitler, Cham- 
berlain, the King, the people of Ger- 
many, the people of Poland, the 


. people of England, Gus, the other 


guys at the office, himself, every- 
body in the world. Hitler was no- 
body. They were all nobody. They 
were all unborn. If they were born, 
if they were really men, they would 
know what a war really is, and they 
would be ashamed of themselves, 
and they would try to begin to live 
again. They would know that they 
had stopped living and were angry 
with themselves and wanted to be 
destroyed. They would understand 
this, and they would return quietly 
to themselves and try to begin to 
live again, instead of wanting to kill 
others and be killed by them. 

“Now, look, Gus,” he began to 
say, but Gus burst out laughing and 
said, “I know. I know what youre 
going to say. All right, as a German, 
of course I don’t want innocent Ger- 
mans to be killed, but as far as Hit- 
ler’s concerned, I say to hell with 
him.” 

The next day it was the same with 
George, whose people were English 
from way back. 

Toward evening of that day, the 
fifth day of the War, something hap- 
pened to Murray himself. 

While he was at work he sudden- 
ly said to himself, “The only thing 
to do is to whip Germany, and the 
sooner the better.” 

Before he knew it he had decided 
that if America got into the War 
he would enlist and go over and do 
his duty. 

“The only way we can take care 
of those people,” he told Joe loudly, 
“is to give them a strong dose of 
their own medicine. I hope we get 
into the War, so I can enlist.” 

In this manner, the young man for- 
got the book and the life it had 
brought to him. Every morning and 
evening he read newspapers and 
listened to the radio. 

By the time the War was seven 
days old he was just as good as dead, 
and wanted it to be that way, like 
everybody else. 

He was just as good as dead, and 
all that remained to make a g 
job of it was a bullet in his brain. 
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HEN will the “near war” on 
W « Western Front really get 
started? Are the British and 
French determined to crush “Hitler- 


ism,” or is this war a “phony” one? 


These questions have been asked 
many times in the past two months. 
Remembering the horrors of the World 
war, people expected the present Euro- 

an war to be worse right from the 

start. They thought it would be a 
“total war’—involving civilians as well 
as soldiers and sailors. They expected 
to hear of cities being laid waste by 
waves of bombers, while armies clashed 
on 100-mile battle fronts. This did 
happen in Poland. Germany's Blitz- 
krieg (“lightning war”), delivered by 
tanks, armored cars, and bombing 
lanes, flattened the Polish armies in 
28 days. Hundreds of civilians were 
killed in Warsaw and other cities as 
squadron after squadron of German 
bombers devastated the country and 
wrecked factories, railroad lines, and 
air fields. The war in Poland was a 
“total war” from start to finish. But on 
the Western Front there has been little 
serious fighting. 


No More Verduns 


During the first weeks in September 
the French cautiously advanced from 
three to eight miles into German ter- 
ritory. They hoped this threat would 
force the withdrawal of German troops 
on the Polish front. But no mass at- 
tacks were made on the main West- 
wall forts. “I am not going to begin 
this war with another Verdun,” re- 
marked the French Commander-in 
Chief, General Gamelin. He was re- 
ferring to the famous World War battle, 
in which the French and Germans lost 
over one million men without scoring 
a decisive victory. Today, both sides 
realize that the war of 1939 has begun 
where the World War ended. The 
1914-1918 conflict began as a hit-and- 
tun struggle in open country, and froze 
into a bloody trench deadlock. 

The 1939 conflict began with both 
sides entrenched behind tons ot steel 
and concrete in the Maginot Line and 
the Westwall. French generals esti- 
mated that a mass attack on the West- 
wall’s machine gun and artillery death 
taps would cost the lives of 500,000 
men and might prove a complete fail- 
ue. They played safe. After the col- 
lapse of Poland the French abandoned 
their nibbling operations in front of 
the Westwall and went on the defen- 
sive. When the expected German 
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Allied “Waiting War’ vs. German “Blitzkrieg” 


British and French Rely on Land Sea Blockade 


counter-attacks came, the British- 
French forces retired to prepared po- 
sitions in the Maginot Line. 

Some observers criticized the British- 
French withdrawal from German soil. 
They argued that German submarine 
successes against the British navy 
should be balanced by some spectacu- 
lar British-French victory in order to 
keep up public confidence. But the 
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Allied generals continued their “watch- 
ful waiting policy of saving lives and 
time. They did not believe a spectacu- 
lar victory was worth the cost in lives. 
They apparently were following the 
recommendations of Captain Liddell 
Hart, Britain’s foremost military writer. 
“Our chief risk of losing the war,” 
Captain Hart warned, “lies in trying to 
‘win the war—by pursuing the mirage 
of decisive victory on the battlefield.” 
He argued that thousands of men were 
sacrificed needlessly during the World 
War in an effort to smash the German 
armies. In the end, Germany’s “home 
front” collapsed first because of the 
British naval blockade. Thus Captain 
Hart concludes that “defense is the 
best attack.” 


A “Waiting War” 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer of the Chicago 
Daily News outlined the British-French 
strategy of a “waiting war” in the fol- 
lowing dispatch: 

“There is no deadlock in the war—there 
is merely a siege of Germany. German re- 
serves ... of oil, iron, copper, etc... . may 
be large but they are limited. Russia cannot, 
as at present equipped, supply Germany with 
any large part of what it needs. Neither can 


Hungary, Rumania, or Italy. Sooner or 
later the British naval blockade will begin to 
be felt. Why, therefore, should a single 
Frenchman or Englishman be killed unnec- 
essarily? The democracies have time. They 
believe that Germany has not.” 


Other observers explain that the 
British-French withdrawal to the Mag- 
inot Line will force Hitler to attack 
on unfavorable ground. They do not 
believe that a “Blitzkrieg” like that 
used on Poland will be successful. 
Tanks and armored cars will make little 
impression on the Maginot Line. Ger- 
man bombers are superior to the French 
and British ships, but the Allies have 
swarms of excellent pursuit planes that 
are proving equal to German airplanes. 
The American Curtiss pursuit ship is 
reported to have outfought the famous 
German Messerschmidt combat plane 
on several occasions. When Congress re- 
peals the Neutrality Act arms embargo 
(page 9), Britain and France will be 
able to receive shipments of American 
airplanes that should help overcome 
Germany’s air superiority. They are 
glad Germany has delayed an air of- 
fensive because it has given them more 
time to build up their air forces. 

It is on the “home front” that the 
Allies believe they are clearly superior 
to Germany. They believe German in- 
dustries already have reached their 
peak production of war supplies, and 
a shortage of raw materials is making 
itself felt. On the other hand, British 
and French airplane and munitions 
factories continue to speed up produc- 
tion and can count on a steady supply 
of raw materials because the Allies 
navies control the seas. German sub- 
marine successes against British war- 
ships make big headlineg it is true, but 
all the time Britain’s blockade has swept 
German merchant ships off the five 
oceans. This enables Britain and France 
to continue selling goods to neutral 
nations to help pay for the war as they 
are fighting it, while Germany’s trade 
has been seriously crippled. Thus time 
is on the Allies’ side, and the British 
and French people are grimly deter- 
mined to fight until they put an end 
to Hitler’s threats of force. They feel 
that a war is better than the kind of 
Hitler “peace” they’ve had in the past 
year. 


“Pen and Paper War” 


When the history of this “waiting 
war” is written it may show that ink 
rather than blood made a Nazi victory 
impossible. While soldiers have 
yawned on the Western Front, British- 
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French diplomats scored an important 
victory in their “pen and paper” war 
on Hitler. The signing of the British- 
French-Turkish pact makes Turkey a 
barrier rather than a Russo-German 
“bridge” to the Balkans. This pact may 
encourage the Balkan nations to resist 
Nazi attempts to dominate their trade 
and raw materials as a means of re- 
ducing the effectiveness of the British 
naval blockade. It also warns Italy 
that an attack on Britain and France 
will bring Turkey into the war against 
her. In fact, Hitler's non-aggression 
treaty with Russia, and Russo-German 
schemes in the Balkans, already have 
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Guns Are Not the Only War Weapons 


strengthened Italy’s desire to remain 
neutral and free of German control. 
Italians always have considered the 
Balkans their trading territory and 
don’t relish the prospect of Russian as 
well as German competition in south- 
eastern Europe. 

Aside from weakening the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, Hitler's pact with Russia 
appears to have allowed the Russians 
to “encircle” Germany on the East. 
Russia has gained a firm hold on the 
Eastern Baltic and almost half of Po- 
land. Germany’s “lebensraum”—living 
space—in eastern Europe is being oc- 
cupied by Russia while Hitler is busy 
with Britain and France. The British 
have hinted that when Polish inde- 
pendence is restored after Hitler. is 
beaten, no claims will be made to the 
territory taken by Russia. They say 
it contains mainly White Russians and 
Ukrainians and few Poles. Britain and 
France still hope that Turkey, which 
has remained on friendly terms with 
Russia, can persuade the Russian gov- 
ernment to remain neutral and not give 
Germany economic support. 


A New “War of Nerves” 
Hitler clearly cannot stand still while 
the British-French land and sea block- 
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ade weakens Germany, and cripples the 
Germans’ will to fight. That the War 
in the West is unpopular with the Ger- 
man people was indicated in October 
when rumors of a truce caused wide- 
spread celebrations in Berlin. Nazi of- 
ficials denounced these rumors as a 
“British propaganda trick,” and warned 
Germans that the Allies were trying to 
weaken them with a “war of nerves.” 
The New York Times recalled that a 
“war of merves”’ was Hitler’s chief 
weapon before the real war started in 
Poland. “Nothing seems to astonish 
and outrage the Nazis so much,” it 
added, “as the use of their favorite 
weapons against themselves . . .” Hitler 
expected that his Blitzkrieg in Poland 
would crush the Poles quickly and then 
he could offer peace to Britain and 
France. The Blitzkrieg worked, but 
Hitler's “peace” has been rejected. At- 
tempts to split the British-French al- 
liance by accusing Britain of dragging 
the unwilling French into the war have 
been unsuccessful thus far. A report 
says that German loudspeakers in the 
Westwall have blared continuously: 
“Frenchmen, lay down your arms and 
shake hands. The Germans don’t want 
to fight!” French soldiers have shouted 
back: “Change the record!” 

Since a Blitzkrieg probably would 
fail against the Maginot Line, will 
Hitler seek to get around the British- 
French defenses by invading the 
Netherlands, Belgium or Switzerland? 
Experts believe the weather is getting 
too wet and cold to permit such an 
attack on France. They admit, how- 
ever, that Hitler might invade the 
Netherlands in order to gain air bases 
for raids on Britain. The newspaper 
of Field Marshal Goering, Hitler's num- 
ber one man, has demanded that the 
Nazis rain bombs on Britain in order 
to demoralize the civilian population of 
England. 


The Vital Question 

It appears likely that Hitler will in- 
tensify his submarine and airplane at- 
tacks on British merchant ships, war- 
ships, and naval bases, in an effort to 
weaken the blockade of Germany and 
starve Britain out. The fate of the 
British-French “waiting war” against 
Hitler rests on the answer to this. ques- 
tion: Can submarines and bombers 
break Britain’s historic control of the 
seas? Recent German successes have 
made observers none too sure that the 
answer to this question is “no.” A hand- 
ful of German bombers crippled two 
British warships in a raid on the naval 
base at Rosyth, Scotland. A U-boat 
daringly invaded the closely guarded 
base at Scapa Flow in the Orkney 
Islands and sank the Royal Oak. An- 
other submarine sank the aircraft car- 
riex Courageous, 


An increase in British merchant ship 
sinkings indicates that two speedy 
German “pocket battleships”—Deutsch- 
land and Admiral Scheer—may be rovy- 
ing the seas. These “pocket battleships” 
can outshoot Britain’s fast cruisers and 
destroyers, and outrun all of her battle. 
ships except the powerful Hood and 
Renown. But if the Hood and Renown 
were sent out to hunt down these Ger- 
man raiders they might be ambushed 





British Combine 
Sandbags cover the tombs and altars in 
Westminster Abbey in London, to protect 
them in case of air raids by Germany. 


by Germany’s deadly submarines, which 
remain one of the hardest naval vessels 
to locate and destroy. During the 
World War, fear of German submarines 
kept Britain’s largest battleships safely 
anchored in naval bases in 1917 and 
1918. Battleships can venture out only 
when protected by a screen of swift 
destroyers and cruisers. They zigzag 
at high speeds and drop depth charges 
which can crush a submarine’s hull if 
they explode nearby. But even these 
methods may not foil a clever U-boat 
captain. 

Warships can defend themselves 
against bombers by zigzagging at high 
speeds and bringing their anti-aircraft 
batteries into action. But if they are 
caught in a harbor, where they cannot 
maneuver around, warships are a good 
target for bombers. Thus far, however, 
the warship has not been put to a real 
test. When Germany starts sending 
waves of 50 to 100 bombers over 
British fleet and naval bases the wat- 
ship will be put to a searching test 
which may determine the future course 
of the war. 
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America and the War: Will We Stay Out? 


Neutrality Laws Have Failed in the Past; Can We Make One Work Now? 


WO facts seem to be estab- 

| lished. First, the American 
people want to stay out of war. 

The peace polls, the editorial pro- 
nouncements of the press and the 
utterances of Congressmen make 
that clear. Second, the President and 
the Congress are making strenuous 
efforts to decide on and pass laws 
which will go far toward guarantee- 
ing that we will keep out of war. 
No question in our present 
study of the World War situa- 


fore, than this one: What are 
our chances of staying out? 


The Lessons of History 

We do not have to start from 
scratch in answering that ques- 
tion; there are the facts of a 
century and a half of history to 
help us.* Twice, since the be- 
ginning of our national govern- 
ment in 1790, the American 
Congress had had to confront 
the question of maintaining 
American neutrality in the midst 
of a European war—first, in the course 
of the twenty-two years of warfare be- 
tween Britain and France that followed 
the French Revolution in 1793; second, 
in the World War (1914-1918), which 
we entered in 1917. In each case, in 
spite of great effort by both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, our people went 
into war. 

Let us take the first example: what 
was done by the governments of Presi- 
dent Washington, Jefferson and Adams. 
In spite of geographic isolation from 
Europe (sailing vessels then took sev- 
eral weeks to cross the Atlantic), and 
in spite of the Neutrality Act of 1794, 
American shippers continued to ship 
goods at great profits to the countries 
at war. Deeper and deeper this em- 
broiled us in international controversy. 
After 14 years (1807) the American 
government felt that it was necessary 
to attempt a complete embargo upon 
American shipping. The Embargo Act, 
passed in 1807, called the “grand ex- 
periment in pacifism,” merely served 
to reduce our exports from $108,000,- 


000 to $22,000,000. Also the British ‘ 


and the French resented the Act and 
committed various acts of retaliation 
to show their resentment. The Em- 
bargo Act was replaced by the Non- 
Intercourse Act, but that also had to 
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be repealed in 1810. Friction between 
the United States and Great Britain 
increased and finally on June 18, 1812, 
our Congress declared war upon that 
nation. In spite of laws that were 
passed, therefore, the Americans went 
to war. 

A hundred years passed in which no 
war of world-wide entanglements oc- 
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Old cartoon commenting on the Embargo Act of 1807. 


curred — although, particularly after 
1870, the industrialization of the major 
countries, which we have so often dis- 
cussed in Scholastic, swiftly advanced. 
As that took place, the United States— 
in company with Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan— 
became a world power. Our foreign 
trade grew to such proportions that by 
1913 exports alone totalled almost two 
and a half billion dollars. Our goods 
were moving about over all the seven 
seas, in our own merchant marine, as 
well as in the ships of other countries. 
After 1900 the entire earth rapidly be- 
came an interdependent unit of trade. 
It became in the same years an inter- 
dependent unit of increasing “public 
conscience” also, of increasing public 
desire for peace instead of war, of ad- 
vancing valuation of human life, of 
amelioration of distress. 


But after 1900 the western world 
reached such a stage of civilization that 
what took place in one part of the earth 
definitely and quickly affected the well- 
being and interests of people in other 
parts. International conflict was brew- 
ing—chiefly over economic and trade 
problems. The rivalry among the great 
powers for trade, lands, natural re- 
sources and population grew so intense 
that several times they were on the 
verge of war. It nearly began in 1905 
and again in 1911. By August, 1914, 
the tension really became too great, and 


as small an incident as the assassination 
of Arch-Duke Ferdinand of Austria was 
enough to start the war. 

It was, therefore, in this incredibly 
complex and interdependent industrial 
world order that President Wilson and 
his Congress struggled to keep us out 
of war. But finally after two and a 
half years of neutrality, we went in. 
‘The emotions and blood ties of Amer- 
(cans to Europeans were as important 
‘factors as the economic ones. In our 
population were millions of de- 
scendants and relatives of Euro- 
peans, including those of the 
warring countries. The bellig- 
erents seized, searched and even 
sank our merchant and _pas- 
senger vessels and killed our 
citizens. Gradually American 
sympathies swung to one side 
of the titanic struggle. At first 
millions of people were “pro- 
German; but loyalties changed. 
By the spring of 1917 our peo- 
ple were in favor of victory for 
the “Allies.” 


The economic entanglements, 
particularly those caused by 
American loans to belligerent nations, 
played an important role also. In Au- 
gust, 1914, Secretary of State Bryan 
told the American bankers not to lend 
money to the belligerents because it 
would tend to embroil us in the war. 
But the Allies needed money and were 
pressing our bankers for loans with 
which to buy war supplies. In Octo- 
ber, 1914, President Wilson, in spite 
of Secretary Bryan’s warnings to the 
bankers, found a way to approve loans 
“in principle.” Between then and Au- 
gust, 1915, small initial loans were 
made. 


As this happened and the bulk of the 
money was used to pay for products 
made in the United States, American 
manufacturers, farmers, and workers 
came to see that their wages and profits 
were being increased by taking sides 
with Britain and France. Throughout 
1915 and 1916 loans and shipments 
of goods to the Allies increased swiftly. 
By the winter of 1917 their debts to 
us totalled billions of dollars. Yet most 
of this money had been paid back into 
American profits and wages. Closer and 
closer became the economic ties be- 
tween our people and those of Great 
Britain and France. As the torpedoing 
of our ships by German submarines 
went on, resentment arose against the 
German government. In May, 1915, 
the British liner Lusitania was sunk, 
drowning over 1000 passengers, in- 
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cluding 124 Americans. This cansed 
a flame of resentment among the Amer- 
ican people. The President protested to 
Germany and after a time Germany 
backed down. But incidents continued, 
other ships were sunk, and more Amer- 
ican lives lost. Finally, in February, 
1917, the German. government an- 
nounced unrestricted submarine war- 
fare and our government severed diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. Six 
weeks later President Wilson appeared 
before Congress and Congress declared 
war. Again efforts to keep out of foreign 
wars had failed. 


Who Makes War or Peace? 

Who really controls the making of 
war? Does the President? The Con- 
gress? Does our fate rest on the “calcu- 
lations or miscalculations of a few men 
in power,” as one writer recently said? 
Or, does the general mood of the peo- 
ple as reflected in the press, the public 
opinion polls, or the correspondence of 
Congressmen really determine whether 
we stay out of war? 

Since 1919 many observers have in- 
sisted that the bigger bankers who lend 
money and the munition makers who 
sell war supplies to belligerents are the 
ones who have enough control over the 
situation to plunge our people into war. 

This suggestion has been vigorously 
discussed in the press, and on the pub- 
lic platform. Moreover, since 1934 the 
problem has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by Senator Nye’s Munitions Com- 
mittee. This committee stated in its 
report June 16, 1936: 


“The Committee finds . . . that the de- 
velopment of the export of war commodities 
to the Allies resulted in a wide-spread expan- 
sion of almost all the lines of American busi- 
ness, -an expansion which J. P. Morgan & 
Company, in their commercial agency con- 
tracts, specifically undertook to stimulate. As 
a result, by 1916 there was created a tremen- 
dous industrial machine, heavily capitalized, 


paying high wages, and dependent upon the . 


purchasing power of the Allies. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that this situation, 
with its risk of business depression and panic 
in event of damage to the belligerents’ ability 
to purchase, involved the administration so 
inextricably it prevented the maintenance of 
a truly neutral course between the Allies and 
the Central Powers. Such a neutral course 
threatened to injure this export trade.” 


Undoubtedly the war-making power 
of the international bankers is one of 
many important factors that have in 
the past pushed us into war. But it 
is only one of many. 

Have Conditions Changed? 

These two examples, a century apart 
in American history, teach us how dif- 
ficult it has been in the past to keep 
out of “entangling foreign alliances.” 
They supply vs some of the data we 
must use to tis... our way through the 
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NOTICE! 
TRAVELLERS intending to em- 


bark on the Atlantic voyage are 
reminded that a state of war exists ||- 
between Germany and her allies 
and Great Britain and her allies; 
that the zone of war includes the 
waters adjacent to the British Isles; 
that, in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial German 
Government, vessels flying the flag 
of Great Britain, or of any of her 
allies, are liable to destruction in 
these waters and that travellers 
sailing in the war zone on ships of 
Great Britain or her allies do so at 
their own risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1915 




















Here is the famous “warning” which 
appeared among the shipping news of 
American newspapers on May 1, 1915, 
the day the Lusitania sailed on her fatal 
voyage. The German government claimed 
the publication of this warning exoner- 
ated her from blame for the deaths of 
124 Americans who were among the 
more than 1,000 drowned when the ship 
was torpedoed ten miles off the coast of 
southern Ireland on May 7. The event 
aroused deep indignation in America. 


present problem of neutrality. Ask 
yourself: How likely is it, in the light 
of these facts of history as well as of 
the current world scene, that we can 
stay out of the present European war? 
Have conditions changed so much 
since 1914, one way or another, that 
we can ignore the lessons of history? 
Let us see. 

First and foremost, Americans are 
thoroughly disillusioned about fighting 
a war to make Europe (let alone the 
whole world) “safe for democracy!” 
They have seen little sign ot - real 
democracy in the conduct of the major 
European governments. Certainly they 
have seen no «democratic cooperation 
in crucial matters between those coun- 
tries, even in the experiment of the 
League of Nations. The recent debates 
in Congress, the Gallup and other 
“polls” seem to indicate that at least 
three-fourths of our people are unwill- 
ing to fight in another European war. 
And they have not yet been persuaded 
that the present one is in any way 
our war. 

In the second place, President Roose- 
velt himself has said over and over 
again that he hates war. On the whole 
he does seem more determined to keep 
us out of it than President Wilson was 
in 1914-1917. Some people say that 
his chief reason for wishing to keep 
us out of war is that he sees himself 
glorified in future history as a great 
peace-maker. 





The Role of the President 


In the third place, many people be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt will run for 
a third term in the presidential election 
to be held next year. The coming of 
the war, some say, has increased the 
Democrats’ chances of keeping control 
over the Presidency and the Congress 
and even of re-electing Mr. Roosevelt. 
Certainly with the public sentiment 
strongly pro-peace, both major parties 
will do their utmost to keep out of 
war at least until November, 1940. 


Horrors of War 


Fourth, a vast nation-wide compaign 
against the horrors of war is being 
carried on in the press and movies and 
over the radio. 
of the World War of 1914-1918 are 
contributing, warning the younger 
generation of the menace of war, and 
otherwise doing all they can to keep 
us out. 


Fifth, there is the President's “good 
neighbor” Pan-American policy, also 
called the “hemisphere barrier.” The 
Federal Government is vigorously co- 
operating with the score of Latin Amer- 
ican republics and encouraging them 
to erect a war fence around the Amer- 
icas. 


Sixth, as for the Congress itself, there 
is probably not a single member who 
is not seriously seeking a way for the 
United States to remain neutral. Most 
Americans who are interested in the 
problem of neutrality sufficiently to 
think through the question and take 
a position on it are divided into three 
groups: First, the “isolationist” (or 
“insulationists”), such as Senators 
Borah, Johnson, Bennett, Clark, La 
Follette, Vandenberg, Shipstead, Cap- 
per, and Nye, to name only a few. 
These are in favor of embargo laws 
which would keep the United States 
from trading with any belligerent na- 
tions. Second, the “economic penalty” 
group, including such distinguished 
citizens as former Secretary of State 
Stimson, President Butler of Columbia 
University, Bishop Manning of the 
Episcopal Church. These would have 
Congress and the President judge 
which nations are “aggressors” and re- 
fuse to trade with them. Third, there 
are those who are sometimes called 
“historic” neutrals. These, while de- 
siring to stay out of war, also defend 
the idea of “freedom of the seas” and 
insist on preserving the rights of Amer- 
icans to keep on trading with any na- 
tion even during a state of war. 

But all, though divided into oppos- 
ing camps when forced to make legis- 
lation to keep us out of war, all agreed 
that we should stay out if we can. 


SCHOLASTIC 


To this the veterans, 
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Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
He’s Dealt With That Family Before! 


Existing Neutrality Legislation 

Four neutrality bills have been 
passed by Congress since 1935: (1) the 
Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935; 
(2) the Joint Resolution amending it, 
February 29, 1936; (3) the Spanish 
Arms Embargo Resolution, January 8, 
1937; (4) The Neutrality Act of May 
1, 1937. In addition there was earlier 
the Johnson Act of 1934, which pro- 
hibited loans by persons or firms in 
America to governments that have not 
paid their former debts to the United 
States. 


Briefly summed up, the existing 
neutrality legislation together with the 
Johnson Act controls what President 
Roosevelt’s government can do, in the 
following ways: 


1. It prohibits exports of war munitions 
to belligerents and their shipment in Amer- 
ican vessels. 


2. It prohibits all loans to belligerents 
which are not ordinary commercial peace- 
time transactions. 


3. The President may prohibit al] exports 
to belligerents. This would mean that not 
even foreign ships could come to our ports, 
pay cash for goods and carry them back 
home. 


ls America Changing Her Estab- 
lished Policy of “Freedom of 
the Seas?” 
' Since the early summer of 1939, the 
President has been engaged in a strug- 
gle with Congress over the repeal of 
this existing neutrality legislation. Be- 
fore Congress adjourned in July it re- 
to repeal the ernbargo law. With 
coming of war in September, how- 
ever, the President called the Congress 
into special session for the one purpose 
passing a new neutrality bill pre- 
pared by Administration leaders. 


NOVEM3ER 6, 1939 


As this article goes to press the Senate 
has passed the new bill, and the House 
is about to act. Its chief provisions are 
(1) to repeal the embargo on the ex- 
port of munitions; (2) to permit the 
sale of all such material to any foreign 
countries provided “they come and get 
it,” pay cash for it on the dock, and 
transport it in their own vessels; (3) to 
forbid Americans from travelling on 
belligerent ships; (4) to keep Amer- 
ican ships out of belligerent ports; 
(5) to prohibt the arming of American 
merchant vessels. It is clear, therefore, 
that, if the new bill is passed, our 
century-long insistence on America’s 
right to “freedom of the seas,” this is, 
to trade anywhere at any time, will be 
reversed. 


Will It Work? 

Will Congress pass the bill? Test 
votes and unofficial counts by Con- 
gressional and administrative leaders 
agree that it will be passed and prob- 
ably within two or three weeks, though 
perhaps with minor amendments. If 
that happens and the provisions of the 
bill are put into effect will it be certain 
that America will not be drawn into 
the war? Who can say with any as- 
surance that we will then have such 
a guarantee? Certainly there are im- 
portant factors that are working against 
it. First: The preponderance of our 
people are not really “neutral.” They 
do not feel neutral. Most of them are 
against Hitler and Stalin and Mussolini 
and want above all to see them de- 
feated—even though they resent the 
“Munich-betrayal” behavior of Great 
Britain and France. Thousands of news- 
papers reflect this attitude every day 
of the year; so do radio commentators 
and other agencies of discussion. Even 
the President has shown that he is not 
strictly neutral at heart. 

Second: Because of the increased 
efficiency of transport and communica- 
tion and in spite of ocean and con- 























Boston Herald 
The Great Seal of the United States. 


' Herblock in N. Y. World-Telegram 
They Didn’t Learn Anything—Did You? 





tinental barriers, people now cross the 
Atlantic in a single day. Also public 
moods change almost over night. And 
no one can predict how public opinion 
may shift. Who knows but what the 
course of future events on land and 
sea may cause a wide-spread demand 
for war among our people? 

Third: Hitler himself is an especially 
uncertain quantity. To name a single 
possibility, if he should launch a sub- 
marine and aerial war against neutral 
shipping, destroying American property 
and killing peaceful Americans, we may 
plunge into war in spite of all present 
efforts to keep out. 


Fourth: Do not forget the effect of 
time. If the present European war 
drags on two, three, four, or more years, 
the chances of America’s becoming en- 
tangled will become far greater. 


The Job of the Schools 

But our job in the schools is clear. 
It is to study the situation as realistical- 
ly as possible. Study the history of 
America’s futile attempts at neutrality 
in the past, for this will throw light on 
the present. But more important than 
that, study directly the complex factors 
of the problem which America is con- 
fronting. Study the possible develop- 
ments that may follow upon the pas- 
sage of the proposed neutrality law. 

What do you think: Will we stay 
out of war? Perhaps, but many compe- 
tent students of American problems 
and of our international relations are 
convinced that the proposed neutrality 
bill will not keep us out. Much more 
must be done, they insist, than is now 
contemplated by the Administration 
and Congress. 

Can you figure out a better pro- 
gram? Try to make up your own mind 
on what we must do to stay out. In 
my next article I'll tell you what I 
think we must do. 
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DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 












































aS. Spas a 
N. Y. Public Library 
The Boston Massacre of 1776, provoked by the 
English “Writs of Assistance” and other arbi- 
trary searches and seizures by English troops. 


John D. ‘on & Co. 
Above: the tragedy of Longfellow’s “Evange- 
line,” the eviciion of the Acadizns from Nova 
Scotia. Below: Auctioning off the equipment 


of a farmer for defaulting on his mortgage. 
Farm Security Administration—Photo by Lee 








his cave and told his neighbors 
to keep out, people have held and 
tried to protect private property—wheth- 
er it be a home, a shop, a field, or a 
mine. For an equally long time these 
“have” people have struggled to keep 
the “have-nots” out of their backyard. 
The struggle between wealthy “haves” 
and poor “have-nots” has been a part 
of the fight for democracy everywhere, 
and the adjustment is seldom simple. 
Under Charles II, the British govern- 
ment issued “Writs of Assistance” in the 
American colonies empowering the off- 
cers of the law to enter and search a 
man’s home, shop, or warehouse. In 
1761, Paxton, customs commissioner in 
Boston, invoked the writs in order to 
carry out his duty of seizing smuggled 
goods. The courts upheld him, in spite 
of public indignation fanned by James 
Otis, who pled dramatically for the col- 
onists that “an Englishman's home is his 
castle.” Again at the time of the passage 
of the “Intolerable Acts” in 1767, the 
writs were invoked, and the colonists 
retorted with widespread and un- 
ashained defiance of the law. This and 
other oppressive acts led to the Boston 
Massacre of 1770 when British regulars 
fired upon a crowd of citizens and killed 
several. 


Bt since the first man claimed 


The Constitutional Basis 

When the Bill of Rights was added 
to the Constitution, the rights of prop- 
erty were assured in the Fourth and 
Fifth Amendments. In the Fourth, pri- 
vacy is guaranteed: “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, -shall 
not be violated . . . and no warrants 
shall issue, but upon probable cause . . . 
and particularly describing the place to 
be searched.” 

The amendment is well guarded by 
other laws. Generally, property to be 
seized must be stolen property or prop- 





Hundreds of New York home-owners stormed Albany in 1934 to urge the passage of 
a bill to restrict foreclosures and grant a mortgage moratorium, or postponement. 


erty used in the commission of a crime. 
The owner of the premises searched can 
retaliate, charging the officers with tres- 
pass. So well do the Federal courts 
guard this right that they will not admit 
evidence based on property taken with- 
out a warrant or under an illegal war- 
rant. During Prohibition days the en- 
forcement of the XVIII Amendment 
often made necessary search and seizure 
by government agents. This aroused a 
sharp’ conflict with the constitutional 
right of a citizen to be secure “in his 
house, papers, and effects.” The amount 
of legal squabbling and public resent- 
ment over this undoubtedly influenced 
the campaign for Prohibition Repeal. 
Property is further protected by 
Amendment V, which reads: “. . . nor 
shall any person . . . be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” The second clause 
recognizes the government’s right of 
“eminent domain,” which means that 
when the government needs private 
land for a highway, bridge, dam, school, 
or public purpose, it can take the prop- 
erty, but must pay the owner a just 
price—an important democratic prin- 


ciple. 


“Due Process” and “Persons” 
The Fourteenth Amendment was 
drawn, in part, to remedy the failure 
of Amendment V to guarantee property 
against seizures by a state: “Nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” Whether by intention, or de- 
sign, the courts’ interpretation of this 
word “person” has given special advan- 
tages to the “have” groups for about 
fifty years. John A. Bingham, an adroit 
lawyer, was alleged to have framed the 
amendment “syllable for syllable” in 
order that “the poorest man in his hovel 
. . . may be as secure in his . . . prop- 
erty as the prince in his palace.” Roscoe 
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8. THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


“4 man’s home is his castle.”” No one shall be deprived of 


his property without due process of law. Human rights 
should not be subordinated to property rights, but any con- 


flict between them must be resolved by democratic processes. 











Conkling, New York Senatorial boss of 
the ’70’s, admitted, however, that it was 
meant to apply. to corporations as “per- 
sons,” and added that it was drawn so as 
“to curb the many who would do to the 
few as they would not have the few do 
to them.” 


By a series of decisions, the Supreme 
Court amply confirmed this, and the 
XIV Amendment was used for years to 
curb all efforts by state legislatures to 
control corporations, and to prevent the 
growth of labor’s strength by quashing 
strikes and prohibiting organized unions, 
as an attempt to deprive a “person” 
(corporation) of property. 

Labor has always claimed that this 
interpretation was a violation of the hu- 
man rights of “the many.” Thomas Reed 
Powell, the Harvard Constitutional 
authority, says: “The right to hire and 
fire, the right to work or not to work, 
are held.to be rights which the Consti- 
tution guarantees to the employer and 
the employee respectively.” 


The New Deal and Property 

With the passage of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act (though later de- 
clared unconstitutional) in 1933, includ- 
ing its Section 7-a, a different interpre- 
tation of labor’s rights, formerly denied 
under the XIV Amendment, held sway. 
The right of collective bargaining legal- 
ized therein was confirmed under the 
Wagner Act, and the courts now recog- 
nize that labor, by its necessary part in 
the process of production, is entitled to 
a part in governing the conditions, 
wages, and hours under which it works. 
Labor, in short, has acquired a kind of 
“property right” in the job. 


The introduction of the sit-down 
strike is another phase of this process 
which raised knotty legal problems. 
Some labor groups claimed that a peace- 
able occupation of factory or plant prem- 
ises belonging to employers was legal, 
but even labor leaders shrank from the 
responsibility of claiming this right un- 
der law. Many owners forcibly threw 
out strikers by the use of tear and gas 
bombs, and lower courts upheld them. 
Finally, last year, the Supreme Court 
declared the sit-down strike an uncon- 
stitutional occupation of property. 


During the depression, when a great 
deal of private property was falling un- 
der the auctioneer’s hammer, the Gov- 
ernment, in order to protect homes and 
farms, went to the aid of debtors. In 
1933, the Administration set up the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation to help 
people who were in danger of losing 
their homes by foreclosure. The HOLC 
took over mortgages at low interest and 
extended the time for payment. Under 
the Farm Relief Act, the same year, the 
Federal land banks were authorized to 
buy farm mortgages and make new and 
easy loans. This halted the sweep of 
foreclosures which had aroused farmers 
to the point of rebellion. This was a 
case where the human rights of the 
many farmers conflicted with the rights 
of the banks and insurance companies 
representing the wealthy few. 


Democracy makes no attempt to deny 
the right to hold and amass property, 
subject to general taxation and the regu- 
lation of business. It protects private 


property, unless and until the rights of 
owners interfere dangerously with the 
human rights of the majority of citizens. 
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Harris & Ewing 
A farmer’s home, perhaps more run-down than 
the average “ill-housed one third.” The gov- 
ernment has sought to protect and improve 


such homes through the HOLC and the FSA. 




















‘Assnciated Press 
A labor election under the supervision of the 
federal government. Automobile workers casting 
their votes to decide what union shall repre- 
sent them in negotiations with their employer. 






Above: a sit-down strike in a Flint, Michigan, 
automobile plant early in 1937. This tactic of 
labor aroused a stormy controversy throughout 
the country. The Supreme Court ruled sit-downs 
unconstitutional in 1939. 


Left: a hearing before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. This board was set up to adminis- 
ter the Wagner Act, which sought to protect the 
workers’ right to join unions if they wished. 
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IRONSIDE NEWALL 


Names in the War News 
GAMELIN 


General Marie Gustave Gamelin is 
commander-in-chief of the _ British- 
French forces stationed in France’s con- 
crete and steel Maginot Line. 

A staff officer and infantry com- 
mander during the World War, Game- 
lin was among the few officers to come 
out of that bloody conflict with a good 
reputation. He is credited with mapping 
the strategy that turned back the Ger- 
man armies in the First Battle of the 
Marne in 1914. As an infantry com- 
mander later, Gamelin accomplished 
the tasks given him with a minimum of 
losses. He was able to conserve man- 
power and avoid costly blunders, be- 
cause he knew his geography and had 
studied mapmaking as a young officer. 

While at military school, Gamelin 
trained his mind by memorizing ten 
lines of prose each night and reading 
a book of philosophy every week. He 
was graduated from St. Cyr—the French 
West Point—first in a class of 449. 


IRONSIDE 

Sir Edmund Ironside, Inspector Gen- 
eral of the British Overseas Forces, is 
next in rank to Britain’s commander- 
in-chief, General Viscount Gort. Sir 
Edmund weighs 252 pounds—making 
him Britain’s heaviest officer—and stands 
six feet four inches. His troops nick- 
named him “Tiny.” 

General Ironside began his army 
career as a lieutenant in the Boer war 
in South Africa. In 1914 he was the 
first soldier in the British Expeditionary 
Force to land in France. Ironside was 
a staff captain during the World War 
and earned a reputation for reckless 
bravery as well as cool-headedness. 
After the war he commanded expedi- 
tions in Siberia, Persia and Turkey and 
returned to head the Staff College. He 
also found time to write a book on 
Germany’s 1914 campaign in East 
Prussia. 

In 1938 Sir Edmund was appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar, Britain’s vital 
“gateway” to the Mediterranean Sea. 
Gibraltar’s defenses were greatly in need 
of modernization, and Sir Edmund did 
a thorough job. He dug air-raid shelters, 
reorganized defenses to guard against 
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GIRAUDOUX GAMELIN 
attacks from Spain or Spanish Morocco, 
and installed anti-aircraft _ batteries. 
Sir Edmund takes plenty of exercise and 
is especially fond of horseback riding. 


GIRAUDOUX 

The job of telling the world France’s 
side of the European war has been given 
to Jean Giraudoux. This poet, play- 
wright, and diplomat is General Com- 
missioner of the French Department of 
Information. His Department must 
combat the statements of Germany’s 
Propaganda Minister, Joseph Goebbels. 
Since “propaganda” has a bad name, 
French officials do not use this word, 
and prefer to call their press releases— 
“information.” It is a strange twist of 
fate that Giraudoux should head the 
Department of Information. In 1935 he 
wrote a play called War of Troy Will 
Not Take Place, which satirized war 
propaganda. 

Giraudoux attended excellent schools 
and finished his education in Germany. 
After the World War, in which he 
served as an infantry sergeant, he be- 
came chief of the press department of 
the Foreign Ministry, and held other 
diplomatic posts which gave him time 
for writing. Having lived abroad for 
many years, Giraudoux should be well 
qualified to handle the job of influencing 
world opinion. He is -well known in the 
United States. 


NEWALL - 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril L. N. 
Newall is working day and night pre- 
paring Britain’s air force for that day 
when Germany’s dreaded bombers may 
be turned loose in a Blitzkrieg against 
the British Isles. In 1938 the Royal 
Air Force was no match for Germany’s 
in either quality or quantity of planes. 
But in the past year, British bombers 
and combat ships have been improved 
and production of planes per month 
has almost overtaken the German rate. 

Sir Cyril was born in India 53 years 
ago, served with Gurkha Rifles, and be- 
came interested in aviation in 1911. Dur- 
ing the World War his bombing squad- 
ron blasted German industrial and mili- 
tary centers as punishment for Zeppelin 
and airplane raids on London. 

Aside from aviation, Sir Cyril’s main 
intcrest is gardening. He is a tough 
close-mouthed, but efficient officer. 








BRAUCHITSCH 


RAEDER 


RAEDER 

For the past ten years, Admiral Erich 
Raeder has been Germany’s top ranking 
naval oificer and builder of the German 
navy which must break Britain's block- 
ade. Since the Germans are outnun- 
bered five or six to one by the British 
their task seems an impossible one. But 
Admiral Raeder has two naval weapons 
that are giving the British navy plenty 
of trouble. They are the submarine- 
which almost starved Britain during the 
World War—and the “pocket battle- 
ship”— which was sponsored by Admiral 
Raeder to get around the World War 
Treaty of Versailles ban on the con- 
struction of German battleships. 

During the World War, Admiral 
Raeder served on the German cruisers 
that shelled the British coast in 1914, 
and also saw action at the Battle of 
Jutland. A close student of commerce 
raiding, Admiral Raeder believes the 
“pocket battleship” is the answer to his 

roblem. It is too lightly armored to 
fight a battleship, but can outrun most 
of them. While it can outshoot any of 
the British destroyers and cruisers that 
it cannot outrun. These qualities make 
the “pocket battleship” a menace to 
Britain’s merchant ships, which depend 
on naval convoys for protection. 


BRAUCHITSCH 

Germany's armored motor divisions 
are mainly the handiwork of General 
Walther von Brauchitsch, commander- 
in-chief of the German army and one 
of Hitler’s most trusted officers. 

Throughout the World War, Brauch- 
itsch served as a captain at General 
Staff headquarters and saw no real ac- 
tion. When von Seeckt began reorgan- 
izing the German army after the World 
War, Brauchitsch got an appointment 
as a major and rose slowly in rank until 
he became chief of artillery in March, 
1932. Brauchitsch welcomed Hitler as 
the re-builder of the Army. When other 
officers opposed Hitler’s policies, Brauch- 
itsch kept quiet and profited. In Feb- 
ruary, 1938, he took over command of 
the Army after Hitler had cleaned out 
the more moderate Blomberg and von 
Fritsch. 

The Commander-in-Chief is a be 
liever in the theory that Germany lost 
the World War because of traitors. Of 
ficers who give the British navy credit 
for that victory don’t say so publicly. 
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AIR RAID. 


A Verse Play for Radio By Archibald MacLeish 


VoIcE: 


When you hear the gong sound ... 
The time will be... 
Ten seconds past two A.M. precisely . « 


(Gong signal). 
VOICE: 

WABC ... New York... 
Stupio Director: 


Ladies and gentlemen: 
You have only one thought tonight all of you 


You who fish the fathoms of the night 
With poles on roof-tops and long loops of wire 


Those of you who driving from some visit 

Finger the button on the dashboard dial 

Until the metal trembles like 2 medium in a trance 
And tells you what is happening in France 

Or China or in Spain or some such coun 

You have one thought tonight and only one: 

Will there be war? Has war come? 

Is Europe burning from the Tiber to the Somme? 


You think you hear the sudden double thudding of the drum 


You don’t though .. . 
Not now... 


But what your ears will hear within the hour 
No one living in this world would try to tell you. 
We take you there to wait it for yourselves. 
Stand by: we'll try to take you through . . . 


(The station cuts out: there is a moment's delay: it cuts in 


The sun is up on the whole curve of that continent. 


The weather is fair with winds southwest going southerly: 
A few clouds at ten thousand—cumulus: 

Misis among the passes of the upper Julian Alps: 

Some fog on the east Baltic but lifting: 

Otherwise sun: the Tyrrhenian Sea all sunshine: 

The Adriatic creased with curling light. 


The Atlantic tumbles forward into morning on those beaches, 


The whole continent lolls in summer sunlight: 

Spain is drifting eastward with the shapes of clouds: 
France is smooth with morning as a turf: 

Germany is checkered with the squares of green and grain: 


The visibility is perfect . . . 
You think you hear the lonely droning danger of the planes 
You don’t though ... 
Not yet , oe 
(The station cuts out: cuts in again.) 
Stupio Director: 
One moment now we'll take you through, 


We take you to a town behind the border— 

One of those old-time hill-towns where the papers 
Come tomorrow morning and the wars r 
Come years ago or in some other country: 


The planes will come though——if they come at all: 


The pass above the border is to eastward in those mountains, 
Our men are on a roof above the houses of the town. 
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again.) 
Stupio DrrREcToR: 


One moment now: we'll try to take you. 


The ultimatum you remember was for sunrise by their clock: 
Midnight by ours. Now ours is long past midnight. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 

Archibald MacLeish wrote Air Raid dur- 
ing the summer of 1938—hbefore Ger- 
many marched into Poland, before the 
outbreak of general war along the West- 
ern Front, even before the Munich crisis 
which made so many millions of people 
aware, for the first time, of what an air 
raid over their city would mean to the 
civilian population. In the play (which 
was broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in October, 1938) Mr. 
MacLeish names no countries, no bound- 
aries, no nationalities. His concern is for 
the people of any country—for the de- 
fenseless old men and young women, 
children and sweethearts—whose everyday 

ves are interrupted by the menace and 
terror from the skies. 

In Air Raid the stage is set by the voice 
of the Studio Director from New York, 
speaking to a radio audience tense with 
waiting for the word that war has been 
declared somewhere in Europe. The rest 
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Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Strange and curious times these times we live in: 
You watch from kitchens for the bloody signs: 
You watch for breaking war above the washing on the lines. 


In the old days they watched along the borders: 
They called their warfare in the old days wars 
And fought with men and men who fought were killed: 


of the play is a series of short pictures 
picked up by the radio station, describing 
the people of a town, the warning signal 
as the enemy planes are sighted, the in- 
credulity of the women who scoff at the 
idea of an enemy wanting to destroy them, 
the confusion in the streets, the attack, 
and final destruction. 

Archibald MacLeish, poet, teacher, 
lawyer, playwright, editor, and librarian, 
was born in Glencoe, Ill., 1892. After 
service in the last war he taught a year 
at Harvard, practiced law for three years, 
and served on the editorial board of 
Fortune Magazine. Last spring he was 
appointed Librarian of Congress. His 
best known books are Streets in the Moon; 
New Found Land; Conquistador (for 
which he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1933); and Collected Poems, 1924- 
1933. Air Raid is the second of his plays 
in verse written especially for radio. The 
first, The Fajl of the City, was printed in 
Scholastic, November 13, 1937. 
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We call it peace and kill the women and the children. 
Our women die in peace beneath the lintels of their doors. 


We have learned much: civilization has gentled us: 
We have learned to take the dying and the wounds without 
the wars. 


Stand by please: we take you through now .. . 


(The station cuts out: there cuts in the undefined murmur 
and clatter and laughing of a waking town on a fine sum- 
mer day.) 


THe ANNOUNCER (flat: dry) 


You are twenty-eight miles from the east- 
ern border: 

You are up on top of a town on a kind of 
tenement: 

You are out the other side the night— 

The sun dazzles you: not the light-bulb 

You are staring out to eastward toward 
the sun. 


We have seen nothing and heard nothing: 
Before dawn we thought we heard them: 
It was wind we heard in the valley cedars. 
Sounds rise to this roof—— 

Hoofs of stabled horses: leaves: 

Even the speaking of sleepers rises. 


Many sleep in the one house here: 

They work in the fields: sleep in the vil- 
lage: 

The men go out at dawn: return 

To evening burning from the chimneys: 

The women keep the town between. 


(Under the Announcer’s voice have been rising the voices 
of women: gay: laughing: the words indistinguishable.) 


They keep it now: the tenement’s full of them— 

A four-story building of women: 

They’re filling the court with their quick talk: 

They call back and forth from the windows: 

They laugh behind the kitchen doors: 

They rinse the shirts in the first real shine of the mornings 
They talk——their arms to elbows in the tubs—— 


Women’s VOICEs: 


Who did she say? 
When did she say so? ... 
. . - Look at it! 
Look at the cuff of his shirt! What’s he been into? 
Black grease! 


An O_p Woman’s VoIcE: 


A fine day, I told him: a fine day: 

A fine willing day: he could trust it for certain: 
He could hay today and cock it tomorrow for certain, 
Ah those arctic stars he said... 


A Boy's Voice (calling): 
Harry! 
Harry! Be quick, Harry! Be quick! Quick! 
THe Otp Woman’s VoIcE 


Men are the fools: they have no trust in the world: 
To make a crop of hay you're bound to trust it: 
There’s no sin but not to trust the world. 


(Over the laughter and the voices a woman's voice, very 
high and clear and pure, singing a scale——Ah! Ah! Ahl 


Ahi .. .) 
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Women’s VOICES 


It’s war again! Have you heard them talking? 
We've heard them. 


How can we help but hear them——blabbing about: 
Cocking their feet on the kitchen table and talking, 


It’s always war when they talk dnd it’s always talk. 
It’s always talk when they get to the beer and tobacco, 
The beer comes out of the bottles: so does the talk, too. 


Yes and the wars! 
Wasting their time on wars 
with the 
Dishes to do and the children to chasten, 


The wars! 
As though to make the wars were some- 
thing wonderful! 
Millions of men have made the wars and 
talked. 


Talking of wars as though to die were 
something! 


Death’s the one thing every creature does 

And none does well I’ve ever seen——the 
one thing 

Weak and foolish every creature does. 


Only boys and men like boys believe in it. 


It’s sticking to this giddy world that’s 
hard—— 

Not turning limp and letting loose and 
tumbling. 


Tue Boy’s Voice 
Harry! Harry! Harry! _Be quick, Harry! 
THE ANNOUNCER 


We have seen nothing and heard nothing. 

If they left at dawn we should have heard them. 

It’s two hours now since dawn. 

They could make it in two: they could make it under— 
One and a half from their fields to the border: 

Ten minutes more... 


(A tinny piano begins far off——a few indistinguishable 


phrases of summer morning music.) 


We have seen 

Nothing at all. We have heard nothing. 
The town is very quiet and orderly. 
They are flushing the cobblestones with water. 
The sidewalks are slippery with sun. 
It smells of a summer morning anywhere: 
It smells of seven o'clock in the morning in 
Any town they water dust in. 
Towns are all the same in summer. 
A man can remember the name of his own in 
Any city after the water carts. 

(The woman’s voice rises again in the high, pure scale.) 


The last shutters are opening—— 

The rooms where no one hopes: the rooms 
Where all the hope’s been had and sleep 
Covers it: folding it. Rooms where the old lie. 


A Sick Woman’s Voice (close: weak: wandering) 
How much longer must I wait? They've told you. 


¥ Boy's Voice 
Wait for what, mother? Wait to be well? 
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Tue Sick WoMAN'S VOICE 
Wait to be... Yes. Not long... A day is long... 
It’s always long the first time . . . I remember ‘ 
Someone saying it was always long... 
Someone saying it will come: don’t fear it... 

THE Boy’s VoIcE 
Were you never afraid mother? 

Tue Sick Woman’s VoIcE 

Never: of anything. 

There’s nothing comes by day or night to fear. 

Tue Boy's Voice 
Not even war? Not even if they came here? 

Tue Sick WoMAN'S VOICE 
They came when I was young once: I remember them. 
We smelled the smoke one morning in the alders . . . 
They had their tents by the stream in the water-meadow ... 
I'd never eat the sausages . . . I was the dainty one: 
I used to rinse my things in seven waters— 
Well-water: brook-water: rain... 
{ dried them on the gravel by the river. 
Even at night late they would smell of the sun on them... 
I ate the water cress to make my mouth sweet .. . 
They had blue capes on their coats with scarlet linings: 
They spoke together in another tongue: 
They were slow and soft in their speech with laughter and 

looking .. . 

Tue Boy’s Voice 
I've heard they kill the children, mother! I’ve heard it. 
I've heard at night in sleep they kill the children! 





(Under the close voices of the Sick Woman and the Boy: 
under the murmur of the women in the courtyard comes 
the slow: low: barely audible pulsing of a plane swelling 
and lapsing.) 


THE ANNOUNCER 
Listen! Motor throbbing! 
Probably one of their own. 
No one watching it anyway. 


There he is: we've got him! 
One of the home ships. 
He’s combing the hills in circles: 
Working heavily . . 
laboring . . 

Levelling now. He’s high enough—— 
Spark in the sky when he hangs and the 
Sun angles the fuselage: 
Gone when the sunlight loses him: 
Sound coming down out of nowhere: 
Eddying: floating down. 
No one noticing anyway: 
No one looking or listening: 
Only that sleepers waken . . . 

A Younc Man’s Voice 
Stay as you are: do not move: 

not ever move: stay there: 
Stay with this sunlight on your shoulders . . . 
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1 HE ANNOUNCER 

Still circling and wheeling. 

He’s working the air as a hawk would— 

Stalking with height for cover: 

Hovering lost in sight. 

We see him and lose him and see him... 
THE ANNOUNCER 

We've lost him this time. 


(Over the voices and the faint lapsing drone of the plane 
comes the high clear scale: rising: descending.) 
Wait! 

Wait! We've got him! He’s doubled] 

He’s doubling back into sun: 

He’s running her east for the border . .. 

Orders from somewhere certainly! 

They've heard something or guessed it . . . 

He was west of the town when he banked: 

He yanked her round on a wing 

Like swinging a colt on a bridle: 

He’s east of us now in the hills. 


They've found something . . . or feared it! 


(A siren sounds at a distance like a hoarse parody of the 
singing woman's voice: rising, shrieking, descending. It 
is repeated under the voices, nearer and louder.) 
They've found it! 
Feared and found! 
There's the siren: the signal: 
They've picked them up at the border... 
Tue Boy's Voice (shouting) 
Harry! Where are you Harry! Where are you! Where 
are you! 
THe ANNOUNCER (dry and quick over the siren) 
Ten minutes to wait. 
If they’re cruising a hundred and eighty it’s 
Ten minutes: if less 
More: if more less. 
Ten we'd guess if we had to. 
Depends how old they yy them. 
The slow ones hobble the fast. 


(The siren rises to a crescendo.) 


Probably bringing the lot of them. 
Strike at a king you must kill:—— 
You strike in sleep at a king 
When you strike by trick at a people. 
The treacherous wars must be quick 
Or the victims live for the victory. 
(The siren dies rapidly away: the voices of the women 
have been rising under it.) 
WomMeEn’s VOICES 
Thank God that’s over. 
Fit to deafen a woman. 
Fit to deafen the cattle for twenty miles 
And what for? For a war! To say there’s another, 
What’s a war to us——there’s always another. 
All that noise to tell ug there’s a war. 
School-boys banging the bells and blowing the bugles. 
THE ANNOUNCER (women’s voices under) 
Eight minutes more. 
Town quiet: —— 
Women’s skirts in the court: 
Women’s arms in the windows: 
Women’s talk on the stair . . 
They lean there careless and talking: 
Their shawls are bright in the doors: 
The morning air’s in their aprons: 
They shape their hair with their hands: 
They stand there softly and simply. 
The women lean from the stairs. 
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WoMEn’s VOICES 
They're always waking us up for a war somewhere, 
Get up! they say. We're at warl 

It’s no news! 
Thousands of years they've been saying it. 
Crazy government! 

Can’t they run the country decent and quiet till 
Eight in the morning even? . The rest of the day 
They can rule as loud as they like and as long as they mind to. 
They can do what they want with the country from eight on. 
Only till eight if they'd wait for the difficult sleepers—— 
Those that count their heart-beats every hour. 

(A police whistle blows at a distance: there are distant 

excited men’s voices.) 

A Woman’s VoIcE 
A woman’s got no time to watch the wars— 
Scrubbing the kitchens Tuesdays: marrying Mondays: 
Bearing and burying——men to be born and to bury: 
People dying never died before. . . 

(The whistle is nearer. The shouting men’s voices become 

intelligible—-some far: some nearer.) 

MEN’s VoIcEs 
Air Raid! 

Air Raid! 
Air Raid! 
Air Raid! 
The bombers! 
The bombers! 
The bombers! 
The bombers! 


THE ANNOUNCER 
A police sergeant: he’s shouting: 

He's marching down through the streets 
He’s beating the shutters and shouting: 
He’s calling them out——“the cellars!” 
Listen——“Take to the cellars!” 

“Take to the church ceilars!” 

They only laugh: they lean from the 
Open windows and laugh at him. 

WoMeEN's VOICES 

You take the cellars! 
You can take them Sergeant! 
Let the town policemen take the cellars! 
They'll smell the mice in the cellars! 
Maybe they'll catch them! 

(The police whistle blows sharply.) 

Tue VOICE OF THE SERGEANT (pompous: shouting) 
The alarm has been given. Five minutes have passed. 
In five minutes more they must be here. 

They are coming in numbers: I do not know how many, 

The instructions are to occupy the vaults. 

These are the orders of persons of proper authority. 

You will march to the church by twos and at suitable inter- 
vals. 

An O_p Woman’s Voice 

Listen to me, policeman! 
Perhaps it’s true they’re coming in their planes: 
Perhaps it isn’t true. But if it is 
It’s not for housewives in this town they're coming. 
They're after the generals: they’re after the cabinet ministers. 
They're coming to capture the square in the capital city. 
They always have: they always capture the city. 
A fine sight we’d be——a parcel of housewives 
Spinning with the spiders in a hole 
While soldiers that don’t know the hole is there 
Or we are there or anything is there 
Go running through the wonderful great sky 
Hunting before and after for that city! 

THE ANNOUNCER 
Six minutes gone, 
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Four more as we figure it. 
If they picked them up to the right 
We'll sight them over the river: 
Horizon flat to the flight: 
Rising or seeming to rise 
As geese do coming inland. 
Blur of light on the fins . .. 
THE Ox_p Woman’s VoIcE 
We're women. No one’s making war on women— 
The nation with no land: without history: 
The nation whose dates are Sunday and Monday: the nation 
Bounded by bread and sleep—by giving births 
By taking death to keep: the ancient nation 
Settled in the seasons of this earth as 
Leaves are and oblivious as leaves:. 
Neutral as summer in the fierce divisions . . « 
Women’s VOICES 
They're always marching past to capture something! 
It’s all one if they march or they fly: they won't hurt us! 
It’s all one to us if they wing or they walk! 
They’ve never troubled us yet! 
They've never harmed us! 
THE VOICE OF THE SERGEANT 
I do not say the order was expedient. 
I say it was issued. I do not account for orders. 
It is not my duty to account for orders. 
Nevertheless it was issued by men of experience: 
Persons of sound sense. It may have been thought 
The wars have changed with the world and not for the better! 


(There is a burst of jeering laughter, the voice of the Ser- 
geant rising above it.) 


It may have been thought: this enemy kills women! 


(The laughter increases.) 
It may have been thought: this enemy kills women 
Meaning to kill them! 


(The laughter rises to a shriek.) 
I say it may be thought 
He makes his wars on women! 


(The laughter drops sharply away.) 
It may be thought 


This enemy is not the usual enemy! 

That this one is no general in a greatcoat 
Conquering countries for the pride and praise: 
That this one conquers other things than countries! 


(There is dead silence.) 


It may be thought that this one conquers life! 
That life that won't be conquered can be killed! 
That women are most life-like! That he kills them! 
It may be as I say. It may be thought he 
Makes his wars on women . . . It is possible. 
(The women’s voices rise again in a great shriek of laugh- 
ter. Over the laughter, clear and lifting and lovely as 
laughter itself rises the Singing Woman’s scale. Under it, 
dull, heavy, flat come soft explosions.) 
WomeEn’s VoIcEs 
It’s an ogre is coming! 
The devil is after us! 
Hide in the church from the devil! 
I know him—— 
I’ve seen his face in the photographs. Oh but he’s fiercel 
THE ANNOUNCER 
We can’t see it: we hear it. 
Wait. There's a burst. There’s another, 
They follow each other like footsteps. 
The steel stamps on the sky: the 
Heel hits. . . 
They hang like 
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Quills driven in sky:— 
The quarry invisible . .. 





(An explosion is clearly heard.) 
Nearer ... 


(The police whistle blows sharply. Under the voices the 
explosions are always louder. Under the explosions the 
inaudible vibration of many planes swells painfuly into 
heavy suffocating sound.) 
THe VOICE OF THE SERGEANT 

You can hear for yourselves! You will now follow the orders— 

To occupy the vaults of village churches: 

In any event to descend from upper floors and 

Scatter in streets avoiding visible gatherings... 
WoMEN’s VOICES 

They're coming. 

I hear them. 
! They're nearer. 


A Girt’s Vorce (frightened) 
They're nearer! They’re nearer! 
A Woman’s VoIcE 
Ah they'll go over. There’s nothing to fear: they'll go over. 
They always do: they go over. Don’t you fear. 
Don't you fret. Don’t you peer in the air——they'll 
Go. They will. You'll forget they were ever by Saturday. 
THE OLp WomMan’s VoiIcE 
Dukes: Kings: Emperors——now there’s this kind. 
They're all fools-—the lot of them: always were: 
Ser- Marching around with their drums: shooting their guns off 
Let them step till they stop if it gives them pleasure. 
It's all one to us if they do or they don't. 
We needn’t crick our necks to watch it... 
(The roar of the planes increases in slow oppressive cres- 
cendo. The explosions are no longer heard.) 
THE ANNOUNCER 
We hear them: we can't see them, 
We hear the shearing metal; 
We hear the tearing air. 
All we see is sun. 
Sun: the hawk’s ambush. 
Their flight is from the sun. 
They might be low: they might be 
Well down——three thousand. 
They might be less. 
They are many: 
Hard to guess how many. . « 
(rapidly ) 
We've got them now: we see thems 
They're out of the dazzle: they're flying 
Fighting formation in column 
Squadron following squadron 
Ten—fifteen squadrons 


ion 
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ry Bombing models mostly 
ok Big ones: three motors . . . 
? Not so low as we figured them... 
Almost over . . 
(The roar of the planes breaks: rises sharply tw pltchs 
diminishes: the women’s voices above it.) 
Women’s VoIcES 
‘i Look! 
fiercel Look! Look! Look! 


THe ANNOUNCER (rapidly) 
They're changing formation, they're banking, 
The whole flight is banking 
Front wheeling to flank 
Flank anchored and climbing 
Climbing bank into line. . 
The line swung like a lariat! 
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WoMeEN’s VOICES 
Look! It’s circling as a bird does! 
It circles as a hawk would circle hunting! 
It’s hunting us under the roof: the room: the curtain! 
THE ANNOUNCER 
They're wheeling round for the town 
They're rounding in by the river 
They're giving it throttle, they're climbing 
The timing is perfect, they're flying with 
Perfect precision of timing 
Perfect mechanical certainty .. . 
Women's VOICES 
Show it our skirts! 
Show it our shawls! 
All of us: into the street all of us! 
THE ANNOUNCER 
They turn like stones on a strings 
They swing like steel in a grooves 
They move like tools, not men: 
You'd say there were no men: 
You'd say they had no will but the 
Will of motor on metal... 


(The roar of the planes increases from moment to mo- 
ment. ) 
WomMeEn’s VOICES 
Show it our skirts in the street: it won’t hurt usl 
Show it our softness! Show it our weakness] 
Show it our womanhood! 
Into the street! 
Into the street, all ot us! 
All of us! 


(The pitch of the roar opens: the sound is huge, brutal, 
close.) 
THe ANNOUNCER 
They swing: the wing dips: 
There’s the signal: the dip: theyll 
Dive: they're ready to dive: 
They're steady: they're heading down: 
They're dead on the town: they're nosing: 
They're easing over: they re over: 
There they go: there they—— 
(A crazy stammering of machine guns hammers above the 
rising roar.) 
A Woman’s Voice (shrieking) 
It’s us, do you see! 
A Woman's Voice (shrieking) 
It’s us, don’t you see us! 


(For an instant the shrieking voices of the women, the 
shattering noise of the guns and the huge scream of the 
planes are mingled, then the voices are gone and the guns 
are gone and the scream of the planes closes to a deep 
sustained music note level and long as silence. After @ 
moment comes the Boy’s voice rising on each word, break- 


ing off.) 
Tue Boy's Voice 
Harry! Harry! Harry!... 


(The diminishing music note again—level—long.) 
Tue VoIcE OF THE YOUNG MAN 

Stay as you are: do not move: 

Do not ever move... 


(The diminishing music note again. Over it the voice of 
the Singing Woman rising in a slow screaming scale of the 
purest agony broken at last on the unbearably highest 
note. The diminishing drone of the planes fades into 
actual silence.) 


Air Raid, copyright, 1938, by Archibald MacLeish. Reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


aroused to expression by the 
tragedy of war, as I know from 
"many manuscripts. I am choosing the 
two which follow for our Armistice Day 
number because the very simplicity and 
restraint of their writing gives them an 
emotional force which is often lacking 
in more violent language. 


YY aos writers, like older ones, are 


Earthworms 


Every evening in our neighborhood, 
In some pow-wow under a streetlight before 
bedtime, 
We can hear a soft, stealthy drone 
Coming from some corner of the sky, 
And soon 
We can see the red or white or green landing 
light 
Of a Sand Point bomber. 
It seems curiously withdrawn, 
Stepping gingerly over the pattern of lights 
beneath, 
And it arouses some boy near me 
To utter the smooth, shrill whistle 
Ot a falling bomb, 
And somebody ese, 
A good bass preferably, 
Supplies the booms and rumbles of its landing. 
The rest laugh, 
But they watch the receding tail-light a little 
more alertly, 
Even though it does belong 
To a guardian of their country. 
It is their only comparison 
And they must remember it 
For possible future reference. 
Dick Wortman, 16 
Roosevelt High School 
Seattle, Washington 
Arthur Rarig, Teacher 


We, Who Are About To Die 


When I was a child, I thought that 
war was a contest between two groups 
of knights, evenly matched. I could see 
a flat field, knights in shining armor, and 
gay plumes dancing in the summer 
breeze. The opposing parties reigned in 
their prancing steeds and set their 
lances. A clear trumpet note was sound- 
ed, followed by a great crash as knight 
met knight. After an agreed interval 
had passed, the trumpet was again 
sounded and the battle was over. What 
a glorious thing was war! 


As my knowledge of history increased, . 


I knew that war wasn’t fought by knights 
but by brave forefathers. Men dressed 
in gay uniforms marched off to the 
rhythm of the fife and drum and gained 
our independence. What a glorious 
principle war was fought forl 
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Later I found that our country fought 
a war where brother killed brother. Men 
in gray killed men in blue. A whole 
state was destroyed by pillaging soldiers. 
Peace was made, but the victorious men 
in blue had thoughts of revenge in mind 
and it was not a true peace. A horrible 
period passed, a period of poverty, in- 
justice, famine. War didn’t seem so won- 
derful then, but had it not been fought 
for a great cause? Weren't hundreds of 
slaves set free? Maybe it wasn’t so bad 
after all. 

Then all ideas of romance, of glorious 
principles, and of great causes were 
blotted out as I learned of a great war— 
the World War. This war wasn’t fought 
by soldiers in gay uniforms, but by grim 
men clad in khaki. They marched by 
the thousands down the broad streets of 
New York, keeping perfect time to the 
ominous roll of the drums. -On they 
marched to waiting boats—on to the un- 
known. 

I learned of the unknown—of machine 
guns, tanks, shells, muddy trenches, of 
“No Man’s Land.” As clear reality took 
the place of vague, romantic ideas, I 
knew that war wasn’t a glorious adven- 
ture. It was merely a futile gesture of 
nations hurtling their youth against each 
other, more and still more to fill the gap 
left by those killed. There was an army 
of the dead, representéd by row upon 
row of white crosses, that was larger 
than the army of the living. 

And what was the glorious cause for 
that wanton bloodshed? Was it to fight 
a “war to end all wars?” To “make the 
world safe for democracy?” Or was it 
because ‘one nation threatened the su- 
premacy of another? 

And when a peace was made, these 
men who had killed each other for years 
could not help make it. Instead a peace 
was made by diplomats who had 
cheered the brave boys on while they 
stayed safely at home. These men made 
a peace that was prompted by fear. 
They feared another war and made it in- 
evitable. 

And what of the men who were told 
they could go home? Many were bitter, 
disillusioned, cynical. A truly civilized 
world would have desired everlasting 
peace, but it seems that mankind wants 
to “advance,” even in the art of fighting 
wars. Brilliant men have been using 
their minds to destroy and not to create. 

I have heard it said that man is for- 
ever searching for beauty, but that state- 
ment is mocked when a man living today 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request b ding a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed. 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 
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says that war is the quintessence of 
beauty. Won’t man ever realize that 
peace is more beautiful than death? 
There is a majestic beauty in the ruins 
of an ancient city that has been covered 
by sands of time, but there is a desolate 
horror in the ruins of a city destroyed 
by war. When man tries to go against 
nature, he will always be the loser. Only 
those who fought and lived through a 
war realize this. Only they know that 
no one ever wins a war. Must we all 
have the experience to learn the truth? 

Miriam Galpin 

Western Hills High School 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Ruth McKinley, Teacher 


The following poem is not related 
to the themes of war and peace, but seri- 
ous and dignified in mood, it is in 
keeping with this page. “Street Scene” 
deserves your careful study because of 
its beauty of words and rhythm. You 
will ndtice the many rhyming sounds in 
the line, “That trees tell secrets in the 
breeze’s swell,” and the way in which 
the repetition of e sounds makes the line 
move slowly. Other lines are as skilful. 


Street Scene 


This rcment of gray streets and cloudy skies, 

When from each high and placid window- 
pane 

Despair looks out with dark and silent eyes 

Is one whose memory I shall not disdain. 

There is some meaning in this sad, brief hour 

Known to the sidewalk stone and red-brick 
wall, 

Kin to the distant heights that rise and tower 

Like lords of pride and puissance over all. 


They say the forest speaks in gentle tones, 
That trees tell secrets in the breeze’s swell. 
The city too has voices in its stones 
And knows strange, mystic things that it can 
tell, 
But not to him who comes for once, as I, 
To feel a vague unquiet in the scene 
Of sidewalks gray and sober as the sky, 
And all the city pensive and serene, 
Who guesses that some message goes unsaid 
In this sad moment of a sunless day, 
Who knows the city’s voices are not dead, 
But silent with the worlds they have to say. 
Jacob Korg, 16 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles Raubicheck, Teacher 
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The Poets Look at War 


That there are as many different 
kinds of war poetry as there are poets, 
the three selections on this page will 
prove. But no matter what special angle 
each takes to discuss the subject, no 
matter what metrical form he chooses, 
they agree on one thing. They all hate 
war. 


I Am the Best Thing They Did 
by John Rolfe 


(Inscription to be cut in a granite block on 
which shall be mounted a French Seventy- 
Five made entirely of stainless steel and the 
whole morument set up on a hill in the 
Mojave Desert—where metals oxidize slowly 
and where no bombs will fall next time.) 


Yes, I am the symbol of them. 

Of those men that were; I am their 
perfect monument; 

I, Soixante Quinze. 


Iam the best thing they did, the smooth- 
est 

Functioning, best organized, most ac- 
curate 

Instrument of their ingenuity, 

is 


Look at me. They were, clever, those 
men, they could make steel 

(It’s only a sort of red earth, you know, 
raw) 

And draw it, harden it, cut it to a fine, 
precise shape 

(Within a thousandth of an inch!) 

On the fine, precise machines they made 
to handle it! 


They made me, beautiful, mechanical, 

Smooth—I could fire sixty times in a 
minute 

And keep on the target. 

Notice my recoil take-up, the cylinder? 

They drew oil—a dark liquid—out of the 
ground 

To put in that—to cushion the shock of 
the recoil 

So the first shot wouldn’t destroy the 
aim for the second, 

So I could be more efficient. 


See the clever device they developed 
to aim me, 

The inclinometer, markéd in degrees. 

They aimed by geometry, those men— 
target, so many kilometres, 

Trajectory so much, elevation X de- 
grees. Then 

Unlock - and - open - breech . . . insert- 
shell . . . close-and-lock-breech . «« 
pull-lanyard— 

WHAM! 


(Sixty times in a minute!) 


Sixty times in a minute (theoretical 
maximum ) 
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I could throw shells—— 

Whispering, gurgling gas shells—Lew- 
isite, mustard; 

Or shrapnel (great stuff, shrapnel! 

Exploded at proper altitude it'll spread 

Eighty yards forward, forty yards rear, 

White, screaming rain!) 


All of the best in their minds those men 
put into me, 

Their patience and industry, careful 
experimentation, 

Into the perfect machinery 

Of dire and conclusive destruction! 


And here I am still, the finest 


Single-purposed product of their great 
culture, 


Grass 


Science. And you who come wondering 
after them 

As they wondered after the earlier mien, 
the Egyptians, 

The Toltecs, the Babylonians, 

To know, behold me, Soixante Quinze, 

Remarkable monument to those most 
remarkable men! 


Carol with Variations 
by Phyllis McGinley 

Sing hosanna, sing Noel, 
Sing the gunner and the shell, 
Sing the candle, sing the lamp, 
Sing the Concentration Camp. 
Sing the season born anew 
Sing of exile for the Jew, 
Wreathe the world with evergreen, 
Praise the cunning submarine. 
Sing the barbed and bitter wire, 
Poison gas and liquid fire, 
Bullet, bomb and hand grenade, 
And the heart of man, afraid. 
Christ is come, the Light hath risen, 
All our foes are safe in prison, 
And the Christmastide begets 
Seven million bayonets. 
This excerpt from ‘Carol with Variations” re- 


printed from One More Manhattan, copyright 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 


“I am the Best Thing They Did’’ is reprinted 
from Esquire by special permission of the editors. 
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- Car8 Sandburg 


“Grass” is in Carl Sandburg’s own handwriting, and is reprintcd from Cornhuskers 


by permission of Henry Holt & Co., publishers, 


and courtesy of Christian Century. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY. By 
Geoffrey Parsons 


The more I meditated on the choice of 
books great enough to recommend to you 
on war and peace, the more I became con- 
vinced that the most important would be 
one to put you into the current of human 
life and effort as it has flowed through his- 
tory from the very beginning. So I took 
one of my personal favorites—that I have 
kept at hand since it appeared in 1928— 
The Stream of History. 

When Wells’s Outline came out, the 
world was waiting for a history, not of any 
one nation or period, but of all times. People 
wanted to know “what it is all about,” and 
felt convinced that whatever was going on had 
begun a long way back. Letters had been com- 
ing to me for a year, asking for such a book. 
When H. G. Wells gave his readers one, they 
were too grateful to complain of its inaccu- 
racies and its preaching. They were happy just 
to have history made readable. But when The 
Stream of History appeared, it was not only 
sound in its statements, it was like watching 
a great drama. A style like that, placed at 
the service of profound learning and wide 
experience may give the world a book to out- 
last its own generation. I believe Mr. Par- 
sons’ book will do so. We need, in our new 
country so far away from the old ones that 
we forget their history is also ours, something 
to give us a sense of taking part in the great 
continuous effort of mankind. That effort did 





not begin with 1492 and will not end, what- 
ever happens t6 the world in this war. 

Perhaps I should repeat that this book is 
easy to read and hard to stop reading. History 
has a bad name with young folks—until some- 
thing makes them realize that it is going on 
at this very moment and they are in it. 


ATLAS OF CURRENT EVENTS. By 
Jj. F. Horrabin 
The simplified outline maps in this invalu- 
able little aid to understanding the times, are 
easier to use than those in a big atlas because, 
as the author says, they exercise “the art of 
leaving out.” They are rather like those plans 
of house or town that I love to get in a detec- 
tive story, so I can see just where things took 
place and just how to get from one place to 
another. In the vast excitements, the unsolved 
mysteries of today, world plans on which you 
can “mark the spot” take on a vivid interest. 
Of course there are plenty of war maps on 
sale, and you can get them from ten cents up. 
But these maps in Mr. Horrabin’s book are 
not just of the terrain of armed conflict. They 
illustrate many a problem settled in far differ- 
ent ways. It was in 1934 that the book first 
appeared; it has just been revised with great 
care, and now comes up to September, 1939. 
Keep this little “atlas” near your news- 
paper, so you won't lose time looking for it 
when: you simply must get a clear idea of some 
situation in living geography. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


Welcome back to Mrs. Malaprop, mistakes 
and all! Correct her, if you can, then check 
your answers with the key on page 38. 

1. My brother owns a chapeau in southern 
France. 

2. The elephant has a veracious appetite. 

3. Tobacco is a plant indigent to North 
America. 

4. The boy looked at me with constellation 
when he heard the news. 

5. The outer layer of skin is called the 
pachydermis. 

6. The old man was too confirm to make 
the trip. 

- 7. My office is so small that it’s hardly more 
than a cuticle. 

8. Fear was written on every liniment of 
his face. 

9. In the refugee camp the women and 
children were surrogated from the men. 

10. You're merely trying to cover an un- 
pleasant truth with euphuism. . 

11. My aunt keeps a cage of parapets on 
the porch. 

12. The ruler was protected from the sun 
by an elaborate panoply. 

13. The hero rode through the street on a 
gaily comparisoned horse. 

14. These nomadic tires are a protection 
against blow-outs. 

15. The peccadillo is a strange animal with 
an armor-like covering. 
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16. On our trip through Arizona we met 
an Indian squaw with a caboose on her back. 

17. A fuselage of shots pierced the silence 
of the night. 

18. No free people will submit to the de- 
nomination of a dictator. 

19. Sally is just an ingenious little girl 
from the country. 

20. My friend, who traveled with me to 
Africa, will elaborate on the book I am plan- 
ning to write. 








Sunshine 


The sun pauses 
Before entering my window, 
Stops, 
Sighs, 
And hastens to the unwelcome taskt 
Then rushes 
In and out, 
Melting all the little secrets and longings, 
Letting them melt into nothingness. 
I might cry out 
And try to catch them as they disappear, 
But the sun knows 
There is time only for reality. 
Loreena Moudy 
DeKalb (lll.) Twp. High School 
Gladys Hoffman, Teacher 


Literary Leads 





WAR 


In a column headed “Reading Behind the 
War” (Christian Science Monitor) Willard 
A. Heaps recommends Nora Waln’s Reaching 
for tie Stars (Little, Brown) as “undoubtedly 
the best of its kind,” (i. e., descriptions of per- 
sonal life inside Nazi Germany). He also 
lists Walter Lippmann’s article, “The Amer- 
ican Destiny,” in the June 5, 1939 issue of 
Life, and Calling America—the February, 
1939 special issue of Survey Graphic, pub- 
lished in book form by Harper, for readers 
interested in the essential meaning of democ- 
racy, and what the European crisis means to 
us in America. 


ADD SAROYAN 


William Saroyan’s new play, The Time of 
Your Life, opened on Broadway as we go to 
press. Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times, dean of drama critics, has this to say 
about it: “Out of his (Saroyan’s) enthusiasm 
for all the living comes a quality of shining 
beauty .. . The Time of Your Life is some- 
thing worth cherishing—a prose poem in rag- 
time with a humorous and iovaple point of 
view ... For he is creative, which is the most 
precious thing in any art, and he has rubbed 
his elbows in life without soiling his spirit.” 


MEET MR. WEEKS 


Mr. Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has g@ne on the air. You can hear 
him Tuesdays, at 9:30 P.M. EST over the 
NBC Blue Network. One of his talks (all of 
which are about the human side of literature) 
will be devoted to the children of literature 
who live forever—David Copperfield, Tom 
Sawyer, Tiny Tim, Jo. Questions are en- 
couraged from those listening in. A clever 
and curious English class might get in on this. 


AID RAIDS 


Archibald MacLeish’s radio play, Air Ratd, 
as printed in this issue is a cut version. The 
entire play, which runs to 36 printed pages, is 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York City, and priced at $.75. The play is 
also available on recordings, distributed by 
Coiumbia. 


SCRIBNER’S—COMMENTATOR 

The name of our old friend, Scribner's 
Magaztne, has been bought by Charles Payson, 
owner of Commentator, with the result that 
there is a new magazine combining the names 
of the two magazines. It will carry short 
stories, poetry, serials and photographs as well 
as reportorial articles. 


ZANE GREY 

Zane Grey, author of scores of romantic 
novels about the old West, died of a heart 
attack late in October at the age of 64. His 
best-known book is probably Riders of the 
Purple Sage which, by 1934 had sold a mil- 
lion and a half copies. It and the fifty-two 
other novels published during his thirty-odd 
writing years, brought him fame and fortune. 
Many of his books were made into successful 
movies. A few days before he died Harper 
brought out his fifty-fourth novel, called 
Western Union. Three others will appeat 
posthumously. 
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Federal Union: For Peace With Freedom 


A New Plan for World Government Which Is Attracting Attention 


“6 HE thing I want to know 
about this war,” said the man 
at the soda fountain, is what 

happens when it’s over.” 

He pocketed his change and stood 
up. “Look,” he said. “Supposing 
England and France win. Okay, they 
win. So what? I mean—how do they 
fix it so they don't have to go out and 
fight another war in another twenty 
ears... .? 

A familiar question—one that most 
of us have asked a dozen times in 
the last two months, one that we're 
still asking. After this war, what 
then? What will the nations of the 
woild do, what can they do, to pre- 
vent the whole ghastly business from 
happening again in twenty years? 

To prevent anything from happen- 
ing again, you have to know what 
made it happen in the first place. So 
—what made this war happen? 

Well, Hitler. That's easy to say. 
But how about the wars of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries? Can 
we blame Hitler for them? 

Obviously not. Then who or what 
can we blame for them? In other 
words, why do wars continue to 
break out in a world in which the 
overwhelming majority of people 
fear and hate the very name of war? 

“That's easy too,” says someone. 
“Human beings are just naturally 
argumentative and quarrelsome. 
They get into fights. If they didn’t, 
we could chuck out most of our laws. 
That's why we need ‘em—to keep 
people from settling their arguments 
and quarrels by getting into fights.” 

Yes. That’s exactly why we need 
laws, need to have them obeyed, and 
if necessary, enforced. More simply, 
that’s why we need government, why 
individual people, individual states, 
cities, towns, villages, can’t get along 
peacefully together without some 
form of government. We all know 
that’s why, 

And yet we expect individual na- 
tions to get along perfectly together 
- any form of government at 


It doesn’t make sense, does it? 
Why should nations, large groups of 
humans beings, be able to do some- 
thing that we know small groups can't 
do? But that’s what we expect of 
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By David Hoadley Munroe 


them. We go further than just ex- 
pecting, we actually encourage them 
to maintain their “National Sover- 
eignty —which is merely a five-dol- 
lar way of saying that each nation 
must insist on its right to disobey 
laws or rules if it wants to, no matter 
how much harm that may do to any- 
one else. 

In other words, we tell nations that 
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CLARENCE K. STREIT 


This is the man who originated the 
plan described in these pages. For many 
years Geneva correspondent of the New 
York Times, Mr. Streit published Union 
Now (Harper) last spring. Since then 
it has appeared in several languages and 
has aroused tremendous interest both 
in the United States and abroad. An in- 
ternational organization with branches 
in several countries is busily promoting 
it. American headquarters are at Union 
House, 445 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. 

The outbreak of the war, which might 
be expected to put a damper on plans 
for world peace, has only strengthened 
the conviction of Mr. Streit and his as- 
sociates that a Federal Union must 
come soon. 

Of course, the plan has been sharply 
attacked by critics who see in it only 
another Utopian panacea for the world’s 
ills, doomed to failure by power politics. 
Scholastie presents this sympathetic ac- 
count of the proposal, not because it 
represents the views of the editors, but 
because it is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing project for reconstruction after the 
war now in the news. After reading this 
and the symposium on. the following 
pages, you can make up your own mind. 





Note: In Socia} Studies Edition pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


they can't have any form of govern- 
ment. And then we wonder why a 
lot of them go to war with each other 
every twenty or thirty years ... 

The League of Nations? But the 
League was never a form of govern- 
ment. Each League member clung 
like grim death to its national sov- 
ereign right to disobey any of the 
League’s rules and laws if it wanted 
to. And the League had no real way 
of demanding obedience or enforc- 
ing it. 

Now let’s ask our original question 
in a slightly different form. When 
this war is over, are the nations of 
the world going to base the peace on 
National Sovereignties, on a lack of 
system that has always failed, always 
ended in war—or are they going to 
make a peace that will have a real 
chance of lasting, because it is based 
on a form of regular, organized gov- 
ernmentP 

“And lose,” says someone, “my 
personal rights and freedom as an 
American? Not me! How's your 
form of government going to get 
round that? That's the tough ques- 
tion.” 

America Solved It Once 

It would be, if it hadn't already 
been answered—answered 150 years 
ago right here in America, when this 
country consisted of 13 separate na- 
tions, each one as intent on its Na- 
tional Sovereignty as any nation to- 
day, and each one bound loosely to 
all the others by a league, the so- 
called “League of Friendship.” 

It had been formed in 1783, after 
the Revolution, to keep the peace 
and manage relations between the 
13 “nations.” Now, in 1787, it was 
failing, under circumstances strange- 
ly familiar to us today—business bad 
and confidence low, currencies shaky 
and unstable, armies mobilized on 
borders, some fighting already under 
way, things bad and getting worse. 

Something drastic needed to be 
done; fortunately, it was done. The 
people of the 13 little nations scrap- 
ped their League, gave up their Na- 
tional Sovereignties, and became one 
nation under a system they invented 
themselves—a system designed ex- 
pressly to give them a form of gov- 
ernment, without taking from a single 
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individual citizen a single one of his 
personal rights or any of his freedom. 
They called their system Federal 
Union; and they described it in the 
United States Constitution. 

And the question now is, can the 
system that solved the problems of 
13 small American nations 150 years 
ago solve the problems of many big 
and small world nations when this 
war is over? Can the American sys- 
tem of Federal Union promote pros- 
perity and prevent war in the world? 

Six years ago one man decided that 
he thought it could, wrote a book to 
show how and why it could—a book 
called Union Now, a book which in 
the eight months since it came from 
the presses in the United States, 
England, France, and Sweden, has 
made people all over the world think 
and talk and ask the same question: 
Is Federal Union the answer? 

That man’s name is Clarence K. 
Streit. He is tall and thin, with bright 
blue eyes and a quiet manner. He 
was born in Missouri, but lived most 
of his youth in Montana, where he 
worked his way through the State 
University by surveying in Alaska, 
the Badlands, and the Rockies. He 
went to France with the A.E.F.; 
served in the Secret Service at the 
Feace Conference; afterward be- 
came a foreign correspondent. For 


the last ten years he has been New 
York Times correspondent at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he covered the 
League of Nations, and developed 
his proposal for Federal Union to 
prevent war. 


The 15 Democracies 


The proposal is simple. It is that 
the 15 leading democracies shall 
form a Union which would be the 
nucleus, the core, around which a 
World Union could be formed. The 
fifteen nations he selects are the 
United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Ireland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, the 
Union of South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Why only 15 to start 
with, instead of more? Because 15 
are more likely to agree quickly and 
easily than more. Why these particu- 
lar 15? Because each is used to and 
experienced in democracy; each does 
most of its trade with the other four- 
teen; no one of them has been at war 
with any other for more than 100 
years; though some are now at war, 
none is at war with or fears war from 
any other; and, last, combined they 
would be so powerful that none 
would have to fear war from any- 
body. 

How powerful would they be? 


Together they now have: 98% of 
the world’s gold; 66% of the world’s 
banked wealth, raw materials, and 
warships; 75% of the world’s trade; 
a population of 300,000,000; with 
colonies included, 900,000,000, near- 
ly half of the world’s population, 


_ What nation or group of nations 


would even think of attacking these 
15 democracies if they were one 
great nation, defended by one great 
Union Defense Force, and backed by 
such tremendous material power? 

“But,” says someone, “how about 
the other nations of the world? 
Wouldn't they resent this Union? 
Wouldn't the dictatorship nations 
think it was aimed against them?” 

They shouldn't. Any of them 
could always enter The Union if she 
wanted to. Any one of them, Ger- 
many included, could, by becoming 
a democracy, by setting up a govern- 
merit based on freedom and equality, 
become a part of The Union, give 
her people exactly the same rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities as all 
the other people of The Union—give 
them, for instance, equal rights and 
opportunities in the colonies, be- 
cause all colonies of member nations 
would be pooled, would belong to 
The Union, instead of to any one 
nation. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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The fifteen Democracies which Clarence Streit suggests 
as the nucleus for a World Federal Union, with their colo- 
nial possessions, are shown in black, The “Triangle” rep- 


resents Germany and its former allies in the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis, while the dubious position of Soviet Russia 6 
suggested by the question-mark. 
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What Is the Basis of Lasting Peace? 


A Symposium of Opinion by Leaders of American Thought 


nature of the present war and the fact that all the fight- 

ing countries have so far refrained from a “total” war 
of extermination have led to an unusually free and open dis- 
cussion of plans, settlements, and hopes for peace. 

In 1914 the World War burst upon an unprepared and un- 
suspecting world and it was years before any constructive 
discussion of the future was possible. In 1939, on the con- 
trary, the world had lived in the shadow of disaster for a 
number of years. There has been universal discussion of the 
conditions that lead to war, and of the kind of settlement 
that would prevent future wars. Americans feel that this 
country must not become involved in the European struggle 
and must have some guarantee of constructive action on the 
part of Europe before it is willing to take an active part in 
world reconstruction. 

No such guarantee is in sight. The belligerent countries 
have been vague in their statements of what they are fighting 
for. The responsible leaders of the Allies have made no 
definite declaration. It is not the job of America to dictate 
peace terms, but Americans are rightfully interested in the 
kind of peace that may emerge from this war and are deeply 
concerned about the principles that should underlie any future 
Many plans are afloat in the air of American 


| sere is talking about how to get peace. The 


reorganization. 
discussion. 

To attempt to bring down to earth a consensus of opinion 
on this problem, Scholastic addressed the following telegram 


to a group of prominent American leaders, including members 
of Congress, journalists, university presidents and educators, 
business executives, labor leaders, clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, authors, and social thinkers of varied kinds. 


What kind of peace can America support? Will you 
write a brief statement, condensing in a few points 
your conception of the essential principles of a lasting 
peace that won’t breed another war or another Hitler? 


Some of those addressed were unavailable or declined to 
take part for various reasons. However, a round dozen of 
eminent Americans sent thoughtful statements which are here 
published. As can be seen, they represent all points of view 
regarding the basis of a good peace and America’s relation to 
it. Some are ardent isolationists, some for American support 
to the Ailies, some pacifists, some for the controlled use ef 
power, some for the organization of new agencies such as 
Mr. Streit’s Union (see page 29), while others sharply reject 
the theory that America should have anything to do with 
world politics. All, however, are convinced that America 
should keep peace herself. 

In presenting this symposium, it is the hope of Scholastic 
that the high school students of America, who have thought 
a great deal about this problem themselves, will be stimulated 
to further thought and discussion so that a well founded 
policy on war and peace for America will soon emerge. 





KEY PITTMAN 


United States Senator from Nevada since 
1912; Democrat; Chairman, Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations since 1933; chief 
spokesman in Congress of Administration's 
foreign policy. 


MERICA can support any honor- 
able peace. Governments under- 
stand what constitutes honor and mo- 
tality, as well as individuals. Violators 
of peace treaties, conquerors of peaceful 
countries, oppression of nationals by dic- 
tators, depriving their nationals of every 
human right, is not honorable or moral. 
The United States cannot support peace 
based upon such conceptions. The Uni- 
ted States has a right to insist upon the 
sanctity of its solemn treaties. This at- 
titude upon the part of the United States 
does not mean that it must resort to war. 
There are many peaceful powers. the 
United States possesses that would have 
more influence than war. Fear of war, 
however, should not preclude the Uni- 
ted States or its citizens from speaking 
for honor and morality throughout the 
world and demanding protection of its 
tights. Such a cowardly course can 
never make for lasting peace. 


GERALD P. NYE 
United States Senator from North Dakota 
since 1925; Republican; Chairman, Senate 
Munitions Investigation Committee, whose 
findings influenced passage of Neutrality Act 
of 1935; leading advocate of Arms Embargo. 


uc cannot afford to support 
just any kind of peace. Indeed, 
the only kind of peace America ought 
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to support is the kind that eliminates all 
chance of the peace itself being the seed 
for another war. 

When and if Europe is ever again 
seriously to talk peace and invites Amer- 
ican cooperation and support in the 
writing of a peace, we must, before ex- 
ercising any hand in it, be sure that the 
issue involved is not the old European 
one of retaining, enlarging, reducing or 
destroying of empires, and sure that a 
peace can be concurred in such as will 
distribute to all the peoples of the world 
equality of opportunity in the obtaining 
of resources necessary to the life of na- 
tions. It must be the kind of peace ob- 
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Greenwich (Conn.) Time 
“Tomorrow Is Another Day,” says this 
cartoonist, contrasting our mastery of 
mechanical progress with our backward- 
ness in social organization. 


tainable only in the absence of depend- 
ence upon military might on one hand 
and a vanquished foe on the other hand. 
America cannot afford to have anything 
to do with a European peace proposal 
that is not ready to acknowledge that 
those who have must give to those who 
have not the commercial opportunities 
all nations must have in the establish- 
ment of any substantial home economy. 


GEORGE W. NORRIS 


United States Senator from Nebraska since 
1913; Independent Republican; author of 
TVA Act, Lame Duck Amendment, Anti-In- 
junction Act, and numerous other progressive 
measures. 


MERICA, as well as the entire civil- 
ized world, can support a peace 
where no nation involved in war shall 
receive any indemnity; where no terri- 
tory is transferred from one nation to 
another; where the victorious shall exact 
no penalty from the vanquished, but 
where victor, as well as vanquished, 
shall reduce their armaments to a mini- 
mum, and shall themselves agree to the 
same disarmament heretofore imposed 
by the successful upon the defeated 
nation. That is the only peace which 
will last; that will not breed other wars 
to follow. It is true, there never has 
been such a peace. It is likewise true, 
every war lays the foundation for future 
wars, where the defeated have been 
penalized by loss of territory, or the 
payment of staggering indemnities. 
If the Treaty of Versailles had pro- 
vided for such a peace, war conditions 
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existing now would not be with us to- 
day. Instead of a treaty of peace dic- 
tated by hatred, by human greed, by a 
desire to humiliate a vanquished foe, 
the only peace which can be a lasting 
one, which will give to the civilized 
world freedom from war, will be one 
which treats victor and vanquished alike; 
which starts each one off on an equal 
basis, without armaments, without forti- 
fications, but with that neighborly love 
which there must be between nations, 
if future wars are to be avoided. Civili- 
zation can never rid itself of the plague 
of war succeeding war, until those who 
are victors in a great war are able to 
look far enough into the future and like- 
wise far enough into the history of the 
past, to realize that only thus can there 
be permanent, lasting peace. 


RAYMOND CLAPPER 
Journalist; United Press correspondent, 
1916-1933; political commentator, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers since 1936. 


Ace can support almost any 
kind of a peace that will provide 
a stable Europe. The terms must inevit- 
ably be those to which all parties in 
Europe can subscribe. Versailles was 
a dictated peace containing terms which 
were intolerable and impossible of ful- 
fillment. Perhaps the immediate peace 
to come out of the present war also will 
be of that nature. It is difficult to ex- 
pect a reasonable settlement made in 
the flush of victory and accepted in the 
despair of defeat. Therefore, I believe 
the chances of our making a worthwhile 
contribution to peace will be better if 
we refrain from participating in the mak- 
ing of terms of this war and wait for 
the full impact of the exhaustion and 
longing for healing peace to strike a 
few years later. If we had waited be- 
fore and gone in during the middle 
twenties when both sides were ready 
for peace, our participation might have 
been much more constructive than it 
was at Versailles. Certainly, I do not 
see that the belligerents today are in 
any mood to make the mutual conces- 
sions necessary to a healing settlement 
and in that situation we should wait for 
a more promising time. 


QUINCY HOWE 
Editor-in-Chief, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
publishers; former editor, The Living Age; 
author cf World Diary, England Expects 
Every American to Do His Duty, etc. 


yer wisest Europeans have wisely 
refrained from telling us and then 
coming over and showing us with force 
of arms how to solve our many prob- 
lems here. For Americans to presume 
to tell Europeans how to solve their far 
more complicated problems appears to 
me the height of folly. Only an idiot 
will tell Europe what essential terms 


would lead to lasting peace and would 


not breed another war or another Hitler, 
because only an idiot would have that 
much confidence in his judgment. 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Professor of History, Columbia University, 
since 1908; director, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; president, League of Na- 
tions Association; author of War As an In- 
strument of National Policy, On the Rim of 
the Abyss, At the Paris Peace Conference, etc. 


bee only peace that America should 
support is one which offers the 
world substitutes for war in terms of 
international justice. No one nation is 
capable of determining what is just for 
itself or for other nations. Within the 
nation, we do not permit each individual 
to decide whether he should have all 
that he claims for himself or not. We 
have institutions that represent the com- 
mon good and they must state the line 
of conduct to be followed by the indi- 
vidual. The individual who insists that 
no one else has a right to judge for him 
is what we call an anarchist. The na- 
tional state that refuses to submit its 
claims to international consultation or 
judgment is an international anarchist. 
Of these, there are two kinds in the 
world today: the violent kind, like the 
Japanese, Mussolini and Hitler whom 
we all denounce as war fomenters; and 
the isolationist kind that block the erec- 
tion of the institutions of international 
justice by refusing to cooperate. The 
United States is the supreme example 
of the latter type of supporter of inter- 
national anarchy. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, it refuses to help 
solve the fundamental question of peace 
which is not how this or that piece of 
territory should be adjusted, but how 
we should set about the adjusting. 

To get rid of war, we must distin- 
guish between defense and aggression. 
Defense is legitimate. But so long as 
every nation is its own judge, all wars 
are presented to their peoples as wars 
of defense. The test of aggression is 
the refusal of a nation to accept pacific 
means for settling its disputes and turn- 
ing to war itself. But nations will do 
this so long as there is no adequate in- 
stitution to which they can turn, and 
so long as that is the case, not only 
will they arm in their defense but should 
arm to be adequately defended. To get 
rid of the menace of armaments and of 
war, we must turn back once more to 
the experiment of the League of Na- 
tions and learn from it how to build an- 
other one. 

The kind of peace that America can 
support is, therefore, one in which it 
will contribute its fair share of construc- 
tive statesmanship to build up an insti- 
tutional substitute for war. It cannot 
insist upon other nations doing this un- 
less it takes part. This is the only road 
to safety. 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 

Projessur of Political Science, Bryn Mawr 
College since 1918; author of The Neutrality 
Laws of the United States, International Law, 


etc. 
A LASTING peace must obviously 
be a peace of justice. The prin- 
ciples of such a peace call for the self 
determination of nationalities, the pro- 
tection of minorities, greater freedom of 
economic intercourse, access to the raw 
materials of industrial life, cooperation 
in the promotion of the multifarious in- 
terests common to all nations. The ap- 
plication of these principles to the 
changing conditions of international life 
presents greater difficulty and for this 
some machinery of international coope- 
ration is needed. A new association of 
nations must be created, not a mere 
league to enforce the status quo, but 
rather a closer federal union in which 
the necessary repression of violence will 
be accompanied by equally determined 
efforts to remove the causes of war. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 


Distingutshed novelist, author of The Squir- 
rel-Cage, The Brimming Cup, The Deepening 
Stream, Seasoned Timber, and many other 
books. Former president, American Associa 
tion for Adult Education; member of State 
Board of Education of Vermont. 


HE only peace which civilized 
people, in or out of the United 
States, could support is a peace which 
definitely looks toward the constructive, 
creative idea of federation among na- 
tions. Now that the calamity of war is 
upon Europe, it would be too much to 
hope that at the end of this conflict we 
may see emerging the “United States 
of Europe,” the great peaceful, power- 
ful, unifying, all-inclusive federation 
which was the magnificent dream of the 
great statesman, Briand, and of millions 
of his followers among all the peoples 
of Europe. But at least we must not 
countenance or support any ending to 
this war which would close the door to 
the ultimate realization of that glorious 
step forward of humanity. 

There is nothing new for human be- 
ings in the idea of constructive effort 
within some kind of federation, nothing 
beyond anybody’s grasp in the principle 
of arbitration of disputes within a frame- 
work of accepted law and custom. The 
naked members of the most primitive 
tribes do not spring at each others’ 
throats over every difference of opinion. 
From the beginning of human life we 
find men and women living under the 
guidance of some form of tribal council, 
whose decrees are accepted by all. There 
is nothing strange to soa hearts in 
the idea of some way of settling dis- 
putes other than snarling and biting like 
dogs over a bone. To accept some form 
of arbitration requires no moral or intel- 


lectual elevation beyond that possessed 
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by people of plain good sense. Any or- 
dinary high school boy or girl easily 
understands and accepts the principle 
of a self-governing Student Council. Let 
the pessimists repeat as loudly as they 
like that “you can’t change human na- 
ture.” It doesn’t need to be changed. 
The history of the race proves that in- 
herent in human nature is the ability 
to understand and to practice the mech- 
anisms which insures peace in group life 
_federation, arbitration, law. 

The present breaking out of war is a 
hideous turning back to darkness from 
a road that is leading us forward to 
creative peace. This road is not tco 
hard for ordinary people to follow be- 
cause they know it well and follow it 
faithfully in all sorts of everyday experi- 
ences. Europe was actually for a time, 
after the war of 1914, on the verge of 
that valid Federation of Nations which 
millions of the best Europeans longed 
for. As a matter of material fact the 
whole world has gone far beyond the 
verge, and is actually practicing—in all 
non-political ways, in economic, scien- 
tific, and cultural activities—an interna- 
tional system of unity in peace. 

On the political side, this plan in 
Europe broke down because of certain 
mistakes, all well-known, which could 
be avoided in another effort at federa- 
tion; just as the first of our American 
attempts at political unity broke down 
because of mistakes which were avoided 
in our second and successful attempt in 
the Constitutional Convention. 

A peace which leaves the way open 
for the development of a constructive, 
peaceful, powerful, tolerant and all-in- 
clusive federation is the only peace pos- 
sible for Europe—except the peace of 
death. 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
Author of The Story of Utopias, The Golden 
Day, Technics and Civilization, The Culture 
of Cities, Men Must Act, and other books. 
Authority on sociology, architecture, and city 
planning. 
i. are three guiding ideas for 
the establishment of world peace 
today. One of them is the autonomy of 
regional areas, within a pattern of fed- 
eral, political and economic cooperation 
on a continental basis. The second is 
the sharing and allocation of resources 
throughout the world, on the basis of 
comprehensive give-and-take, with full 
Tecognition of the right of the hitherto 
exploited peoples and areas to be treated 
on equal terms with the so-called lead- 
ing powers. The third idea is the idea 
of a worldwide administrative and judi- 
cial system, to arbitrate international 
differences and to remove the sources 
economic and social conflicts before 
become unreasonable and exacer- 


These three principles, if progressive- 
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ly carried out, will lead to the most radi- 
cal revision of all: the surrender of the 
anti-social right of national sovereignty, 
the wiping out of national armies and 
navies, and the provision of an inter- 
national police force, capable of back- 
ing up the decision of the international 
court and capable of keeping down the 
threats to law and order embodied in 
local military dictatorships that might 
seek to take advantage of disarmament. 
Measures that fall short of these give 
no promise of either security or peace. 
If we are ready to make the sacrifices 
necessary for the creation of an orderly 
world, the United States can take the 
lead in promoting peace. If we believe 
only that the sacrifices are excellent for 
others, but that we may continue to up- 
hold a code of belligerent national sov- 
ereignty, international non-cooperation, 
and isolation we are declaring our in- 
difference either to peace or to justice. 
The way to avoid another Versailles is 
to shoulder our share of the responsi- 
bility for organizing a real world order. 


MORRIS S. LAZARON 


Rabli, Baltimore, Maryland Hebrew Con- 
gregation since 1915; Chaplain during World 
War; member of Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians; 
author and lecturer. 


N° peace can last which does not 

respect the sanctity of individual 
and nation and which does not create 
instrumentalities to maintain that re- 
spect. For the individual: civil and 
political rights without regard to race, 
creed or color, economic security, that 
is the removal of the threat of unem- 
ployment, an increasing measure of lei- 
sure and education and opportunity for 
its enjoyment, freedom of conscience in 
religion. For the nation: integrity of 
its boundaries, its poltical and economic 


and cultural independence. The above 





must be guaranteed by recognition of 
international law, recognized in the po- 
litical and economic fields and imple- 
mented by a League of Nations. No 
peace will endure which does not ac- 
cept justice and compassion as spiritual 
values that lie at the heart of life. “The 
work of righteousness is peace and the’ 
effect of righteousness, quiet and .con- 
fidence forever.” 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 


President, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
1907; Vice-President and member of Execu- 
tive Council, American Federation of Labor. 

HE kind of peace that America can 

support, and must, if possible, use 

its influence to obtain, is as follows, in 

my opinion and in the opinion of the 

Labor Movement of our country as I 

understand the Labor Movement and its 
expressions in its recent Convention: 

1. Dictators who destroy the liberty 
of the people by abolishing the parlia- 
mentary expression of the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people must be dis- 
pensed with. 

2. Freedom of speech and the right 
of the masses to organize for economic 
and social purposes must be legalized 
and protected. 

3. Freedom of religion and of religious 
beliefs, with the right of human beings 
to worship when and where they please, 
such as obtained in the United States, 
must be one of the principal require- 
ments necessary for the United States 
to support any kind of peace plan. 

4, Guaranteeing the right of peoples 
and races to govern themselves within 
their own countries would, in my 
judgment, be necessary before the 
United States could support peace. 

5. A general understanding and 
agreement, based on guarantees of the 
highest type, providing for the reduc- 
tion of armaments so that the nations 
of the world may have a better un- 
derstanding relative to commerce and 
trade, and that the fear of aggression 
prevailing in the minds of the peoples 
of Europe in recent times be elimin- 
ated, is also another requirement of 
the American people. 


ROSIKA SCHWIMMER 


International Co-Chairman, Campaign of 
World Government; prominent as peace lead- 
er during World War. 


ODAY European nations, Canada, 
T Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Japan, China are in war, and 
fighting goes on in Waziristan, Ethi- 
opia, Palestine. The nations still neutral 
will inevitably be drawn into the orgy 
of destruction if the peace will of the 

ples does not exert itself immedi- 


_ ately and intelligently. At this critical 


moment in mankind’s history it is ev- 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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H. V. KALTENBORN 
who was catapulted to sudden fame as a 
radio news commentator by the Czecho- 
Slovakian crisis of last year. Now his 
voice is familiar to millions listening to 
the latest developments in Europe. See 
the interview with Mr. Kaltenborn which 
appeared in Scholastic February 4, 1939. 


1. Don’t forget that in 1918 we won the 
war but lost the peace. 


Our failure to achieve our aims in the 
last war should warn us against entering 
another. We did not begin the last war 
any more than we began this one. We 
did finish it, but we were unable to con- 
solidate the peace that followed. The 
reason was obvious: the war grew out 
of a series of ancient European grudges; 
the peace merely carried those grudges 
one step further, transferring them from 
the victors to the vanquished. The pres- 
ent war, like preceding wars in Europe, 
is again a struggle for power and pres- 
tige, Hitler is the new Napoleon, the 
new Kaiser, the new Bismarck—what- 
ever you choose to call him. The Brit- 
ish Empire plays its traditional role of 
fighting against the strongest power on 
Continental Europe. France strives 
desperately to maintain a position which 
her declining population makes it more 
and more difficult to conserve. Japan 
and Russia are on the outskirts of Asia 
and Europe, moving in their forces on 
those parts of the map where they see 
a convenient opportunity for spoils. 
This does not deny that the love of 
peace, the cause of democracy, and the 
conservation of international law are on 
the side of England, France and the 
smaller powers. It does deny that these 
are the only issues involved. It also 
explains why our idealism and high 
purposes of 1917 and 1918 failed to 
translate itself into a durable peace. 


2. Don’t think all the right is on one 
side. 


The peace of 1918, which we re- 
fused to sign, was a bad peace. It was 
unfair to Germany, to China, to Austria- 
Hungary, to Bulgaria, to Turkey and to 
Italy. By taking away from sixty million 
Germans all their resources, all their 
colonies and a considerable part of their 
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territory, the Allied powers made it cer- 
tain that there would be another war 
as soon as Germany was able to fight. 
By refusing to allot to Italy a fair share 
of. the colonial spoils in. Africa, in ac- 
cordance with the promise of the secret 
1915 treaty, the Allied powers made it 
certain that a strong Italian government 
would demand its treaty rights. By tak- 
ing huge slices of border territory away 
from Russia and handing them to Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland and Ru- 
mania, the peace-makers created an ex- 
cuse for any strong Russian govern- 
ment to take them back as opportunity 
offered. 

By taking away from Hungary almost 
two-thirds of her territory and popula- 
tion, thereby enlarging every border 
country at Hungary’s expense, the 
peacemakers created a problem in the 
heart of central Europe which was 
bound to find a forcible solution. The 
creation of the Polish Corridor, the 
status of Danzig, the reduction of 
Austria to complete national and eco- 
nomic impotence raised problems which 
might have been solved by Christian 
patience of a successful League of Na- 
tions, but, failing there, could only be 
resolved by the use of force. Turkey 
used force to right the inequities forced 
upon her by the peace treaty. In Kemal 
Pasha, she created her own wiser Hitler, 
fought a short, successful war, and then 
applied herself to the restoration of her 
shattered economy. Bulgaria has never 
received the outlet to the Aegean Sea 
which she was promised. Her people 
will never be satisfied until her neigh- 
bors give her a better deal. 


It is obvious, then, that the peace 





Ten Don'ts 
Don’t forget that in 1918 we 
won the war but lost the peace. 
Don’t think all the right is on 
one side. 
Don’t forget, most European 
news is censored. 
Don’t gamble on war. 
Don’t forget home problems. 
Don’t forget our Monroe Doc- 
trine. 
Don’t assume our participation 
in the European war is inevi- 
table. 
Don’t boil when belligerents do 
to us what belligerents do to all 
neutrals, 
Don’t believe there is any one 
certain way to war or peace. 
Don’t forget that peace leader- 
ship is more constructive than 
war leadership. 











treaty which followed our participation 
in the war was no better than if we had 
stayed out. Nor is there any indication 
that if we fight another war we will be 
able to make a better peace for Europe. 


3. Don’t forget, most European news is 
censored. 


This means that we should always 
be conscious, when reading the dis- 
patches from the European war, that 
they are propaganda as well as news, 
No American correspondent or radio re- 
porter, working in a belligerent country, 
is-permitted to report all that he sees 
or hears. He must select his material 
with a view to the censorship it must 
pass. Every photograph sent out from 
a belligerent country is passed by the 
censor because he feels it will make us 
sympathetic toward the country for 
which he works. Not all accomplish 
that purpose, but all are intended to 
accomplish it. Belligerent countries 
frequently request American reporters 
to send out certain material. The re- 
porter knows it is propaganda, but he 
feels that he would jeopardize his posi- 
tion if he failed to send it. He trusts to 
listeners or editors to cut it down, ana- 
lyze it or eliminate it. 


4. Don’t gamble on war. 


One way to get into the war is to 
speculate on its continuance. The United 
States Senate investigation of our entry 
into the last war clearly revealed that 
our financial interest had something— 
not everything—to do with getting us in. 
Those who speculate heavily in war en- 
terprises acquire a definite financial inter- 
est in war’s continuance. The fictitious 
prosperity induced by war collapses at 
the first sign of peace. Those who 
gamble in so-called “war babies” are bet- 
ting that the war lasts. And every day 
it lasts involves a risk for our neutrality. 

American exporters and importers 
have the right to take advantage of op- 
portunities the war provides, but there is 
a line between legitimate war business 
and illegitimate war gambling. Slow, 
steady recovery, due to improving busi- 
ness conditions in the New World, 
would be far sounder than the quick 
recovery inherent in a war boom. The 
less money we make out of the war, the 
more likely'we are to stay out of it. 


5. Don’t forget home problems. 

The United States is struggling out 
of a depression that has lasted for ten 
years. We still have eight million un- 
employed and we are burdened with 
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the greatest mass of well-intentioned, 
undigested legislation which any coun- 

ever imposed upon itself in five years. 
If we desire to conserve the very real 
advantages of the New Deal's social 
legislation, we must learn how to de- 
velop it, integrate it and administer it. 
Otherwise, we face a period of reaction 
which will wipe out the tremendously 
important gains that have 


been made. The problems of NG 


national defense in the face 
of a world at war require our 
best thought; they are real 
problems and every month 
the war lasts will make them 
more real. We may have to 
patrol our coasts by sea and 
air against submarines and 
surface raiders. We may have 
to convoy our merchant ships 
to any foreign port to which 
we wish to send them. We 
may have to establish rules 
concerning the visits of belli- 
gerent ships to our ports and 
be in a position immediately 
to enforce them. We may 
have to make a demonstration 
in force in the Far East. The 
military rulers of Japan may 
well think that this is an ideal 
time to challenge the assertion 
of American rights in China. The best 
way to avoid such challenge is to be in a 
position to meet it with overwhelming 
force. 





6. Don’t forget our Monroe Doctrine. 


The president of the United States 
has just reminded us that under the 
Monroe Doctrine we have an obligation 
for the defense of Canada. Canada is 
at war; so are the Bermudas, the Ba- 
hamas, the British West Indies. So is 
Newfoundland, and so are the French 
and British Guianas of South Amer- 
ica. Under the Monroe Doctrine, these 
territories cannot be attacked by any 
European power without menacing the 
interests of the United States. If the 
war lasts for any length of time, there 
is every chance that they will be at- 
tacked. 

The war may be carried to the New 
World. If it is, the Monroe Doctrine 
will provide us with all the war we are 
in a position to handle. Through a long 
series of Pan-American conferences, the 
tepublics of the New World have be- 
come conscious of a certain unity of 
interest. They are working out a pro- 
pn of joint defense against attack 

om Overseas. Because of its size and 


=. the United States is the natural 
der of this group. But in order to 
guide it and represent it the United 
States must keep aloof from Europe’s 
war. It must be our chief purpose to 


prevent this war from reaching the New 
World, 
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7. Den’t assume our participation in 
the European war is inevitable. 

The New World has the right to de- 
cide its own destiny. Merely because 
the United States participated in the 
last two general European wars is no 
reason why it must participate in this 
one. Think of the number of European 
countries immediately adjoining the last 


Doyle in Phila. Record 
Don’t Forget the Patient on the Operating Table. 


conflict that stayed neutral. Note the 
determination of such countries as 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Spain and 
Portugal to remain neutral at all costs. 

If the people and public opinion of a 
country determine to remain neutral, 
they can do so. Under a democratic 
system, the government will reflect their 
desire for neutrality in all that it says 
and does. In countries governed by 
dictators, such as Portugal and Spain, it 
is relatively easy for the dictator to 
manipulate opinion so that it it endorses 
his policy. In the United States, the 
fundamental desire of the American peo- 
ple at this time is to remain at peace. So 
long as they hold to this opinion, neither 
Congress nor the Administration is likely 
to do anything that would force us to 
enter the war. If the mood of the 
country remains reasonably calm, our 
entry into the war will be brought about 
only by the deliberate choice of our 
people and our government. First, pub- 
lic opinion must demand action; then 
the Administration must appeal to Con- 
gress to vote for our participation, and 
then Congress must respond affirmative- 
ly to that appeal. Incidents or accidents 
do not make our participation inevitable. 
They are important only as they af- 
fect and influence our public opinion. 


8. Don’t boil when belligerents do to 
us what belligerents do to all neu- 
trals. 


There are bound to be accidents and 


incidents in time of war which result 
in the loss of American property and 
American lives. This is particularly true 
insofar as Americans or their property 
are found in the war zones. The sinking 
of American ships with the loss of Amer- 
ican lives had a great deal to do with 
getting us into the last war. We can re- 
duce the risk by keeping Americans and 
their vessels out of the danger 
zones. Or we can decide to 
take the risk and then refuse 
to get excited when some- 
thing happens. We need not 
regard it as an insult to our 
pride or to our standing as a 
nation if belligerents do not 
recognize all the rights to 
which we feel entitled under 
international law. No war has 
ever been fought according to 
fixed rules; when a nation is 
fighting for its life, it breaks 
the rules whenever it thinks 
it to its advantage to do so. 
Both sides tried the starvation 
blockade in the last war: The 
British surface-ship blockade 
triumphed over the German 
submarine blockade by onily a 
slight margin. Both sides have 
already inaugurated hunger 
blockades in this war. If 
we endeavor to send ships or pas- 
sengers through either blockade, we 
must expect that a certain number will 
be lost. We have our choice between 
insisting on all our rights and fighting 
to maintain them or foregoing certain 
rights in order to remain at peace. 





9. Don’t believe there is any one certain 
way to war or peace. 


You will constantly hear appeals that 
if we do this or don’t do that, war is 
certain. Such statements are false. 
Changing or not changing the Neutral- 
ity Act may make war more or less 
likely, but in no case would such action 
make war or peace inevitable. No single 
thing we do or refrain from doing will 
by and for itself keep us at peace or 
lead us into war. Politicians and orators 
love to talk in absolutes; the easiest way 
to attack a man just now is to call him 
a warmonger. The thing for you to re- 
member is that war is brought about 
by a whole series of acts and incidents, 
piled one on top of the other, all lead- 
ing in the same direction. No single 
speech, no single change in any law, no 
single incident or accident on sea or on 
land makes war or peace certain. If we 
refuse to be alarmed or angered by any 
specific event, we reduce its importance, 
and make it less likely to lead us into 
war. Let us beware of those who shout 
loudly and belligerently, “I know the 

” They do not know. No one 
knows. 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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8. Home on the Range 
By Gay Head 


6 ELEPHONE, Ginny,” sang out 
Pat. 
“*Phone, Ginny,” echoed 
Hank. 

“Jim, jam, jump, Ginny, phone!” 
Tommy added as his bit of jive. 

This was a familiar refrain around the 
Trotters’ house, because it was heard 
almost every time the telephone rang. 
And nine times out of ten it worked. In 
Ginny’s chronic daze of day-dreaming, 
she was more than likely to rise and 
walk to the phone in a sort of semi- 
hypnotic state. But tonight she did 
jump from the floor where she had been 
parked at a 45 degree angle reading 
“Terry and the Pirates.” 

“Tl go,” she said, “but understand, 
it’s because I’m expecting a very im- 
portant call from the president of the 
Sophomore class, no less . . . Oh—oh, 
and dibs on the dining room tonight! 
We're going to make posters for the 
Less-Noise Campaign and we'll need 
the table to spread out our stuff——” 

“Well, where are Butch and I going 
to practice our kitchen orchestra then?” 
demanded Pete the Pest. “If Ginny’s 
gang are in the dining room, she won't 
et me use the kitchen and if Pop has 
the living room for his church meet- 
ing— 

“Another finance committee meet- 
ing?” Miss Sue asked Pop, who answered 
with a nod, 

“For you, Pat,” reported Ginny, plop- 
ping on the floor again. 

“Thanks, Ginny. Excuse me, Miss 
Sue,” Pat said, as she walked in front 
of her mother on her way to the tele- 
phone in the hall. 

“Well, all I ask tonight is elbow 
room,” announced Tommy. “I’m retir- 
ing to the workingmen’s quarters on the 
upper level immediately after supper. 
I've got to finish up that contest and——” 

“Are you still working on that hat 
contest?” Pop asked with a chuckle. 
“Well, if you don’t mind, I’d rather Mr. 
Hawkins didn’t walk out of this com- 
mittee meeting, as he did the last, and 
find you in the hall trying on his hom- 
burg!” 

“Aw, heck, I was just trying it on 
for—inspiration to write the ad. I cer- 
tainly can’t get any ideas from the worn- 
out sombreros around here. Of course, 
I’ve heard rumors that Hank blew him- 
self to a snappy-looking felt number the 
other day. But, so far, I’ve only seen 
it flying by on the way to a date or 
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something. Tell you 
what, Hank, old boy, 
I'll trade you half- 
interest in the Silver 
Clipper for a half in 
that hat!” 

“Nothing doing, 
Tom, old boy,” Hank 
replied. “Even if you 
meant that, I would- 
n't take it. My hat 
is good for some real 
mileage and_ that’s 
more than you can 























say for that jaloppy 
of yours! By the way, 
Miss Sue, I heard 
you say you were going to a Y.W.C.A. 
board meeting tonight. May I take- you 
by there on my way to Diane’s?” 

“That would be sweet of you, Hank. 
Then I'll come home with some of the 
others. Oh, my, somebody should be 
here, though, to look after things. Pat, 
will you be at home tonight?” 

“Yes—er, that is, as far as—you know, 
I did the dumbest thing!” Pat finally 
blurted out. “I completely forgot a date 
I made for tonight at the Barn Dance 
a week ago. It’s a good thing he called 
up to remind me.” 

“Who's he?” asked Tommy. “You 
don’t seem exactly crazed with joy, who- 
ever he is.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’ve never 
had a date with him before. It’s George 
Baker.” 

“Not Georgie-Porgie!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “Why, you're making history! 
George Baker never has dates. Wonder 
why he asked you for one?” 

“Yeah, so do I,” chimed in Pete with 
a meaning unmistakably flavored with 
little-brotherly love. 


George himself had been wondering 
something of the sort for almost a week. 
Not that he didn’t want the date. After 
all, Pat Trotter was one of the most 
popular girls at Central. But George 
just wasn't used to having dates. Swell 
fellow and all that, a hard-working mem- 
ber of the student council, and vice- 

resident of the Glee Club. Everybody 
iked him, but the girls only knew him 
in class or in a crowd. Truth was, 
George was scared to death of girls. He 
always felt self-conscious around them. 
Tongue-tied. That’s what worried him 
now about the date with Pat. He'd al- 
most rather break the date than to have 


“I was wondering—if we had some peppy student programs, 
maybe everybody in assembly would be more interested.” 


her find: out how dumb he was, 

All the way over to the Trotters’ that 
night he tried to think up something 
clever to say. If he could only — 


on the banter some of the boys could. . 


But George knew he was no good at 
wise-cracks, and he felt about as clever 
as a snail. He had visions of himself 
and Pat sitting stiffly on the sofa, the 
air filled with awful pauses and heart- 
breaking silences. ‘ 

As he walked up on the Trotters’ 
porch, George fingered his tie and 
— down at the shoes he’d spent 

fteen minutes polishing and_ shining 
before he left home. Then, taking a 
deep breath, for better or for worse, he 
rang the doorbell. 

In a few minutes Mr. Trotter (he sup- 
posed) opened the door. 

“How do you do, sir? I’m George 
Baker. I have a date with Pat.” 

“Oh, yes, come right in. Now, lets 
see, where can we put you?” Mr. Trot- 
ter’s rather odd question was easily jus- 
tified by the noise about the house. 

From one side of the hall came sounds 
of deep male voices, from the other a 
few girlish giggles, from below some 
tin-panny music, and upstairs, George 
could hear Tommy shouting, “Hey, Pat, 
what rhymes with pork pie?” 

“Shoo fly!” Pat called back as she 
came down the steps. “Oh, hello, 
George. Thanks for answering the door, 
Pop. Sorry I didn’t make it, but I was 
talking on the telephone upstairs. Look, 
George, things seem to be sort of jam 
med up around here tonight—” 

“Would you——uh——like to go to8 
movie?” George responded heroically. 

“Trouble is, I promised my mothet 
I'd stay here, just to keep war from 
breaking out. Now, tell me, would you 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Federal Union 


(Concluded from page 30) 


The Framework of Government 


The Union Government? It would be 
copied largely from that of the United 
States. It would have a Constitution 
and a Supreme Court. It would have an 
Executive Branch, a Senate, a House 
of Representatives, the members of 
which would be elected directly by the 
people of The Union. The result—the 

ople would have a stronger, more di- 


‘rect control than they now have, or than 


they would have in a League, over in- 
ternational relations. Now, those rela- 
tions are handled by diplomats, men 
appointed by governments, responsible 
to, governments. But under The Union, 
those relations would be handled by 
representatives of the people, men 
elected by, responsible to, dependent 
for their jobs on the people. 

And The Union wouldn’t be merely 
a grouping of nations to prevent war. 
It would be much more than that; it 
would be, as the United States is, a 
nation, created to help its people live 
in prosperity and peace. Tariffs be- 
tween nations which now: strangle trade 
and contract markets would be done 
awav with—within The Union, as within 
the U. S., there would be free trade. 
The many different currencies which 
now cause disastrous fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange would be done away with 
-within The Union, as within the U. S., 
there would be only one kind of money 
used. And the many different systems 
of communication and transportation 
would be reorganized to end duplica- 
tion, to make them cheaper and quicker. 

And the people of The Union would 
get, as the result, expanded markets, 
stable money, cheaper communications, 
transportation, and travel, which would 
mean prosperity, better business, more 
jobs, and a higher standard of living. 

The present national governments? 
They would stay as they are, manage as 
they do now all the internal affairs of 
their nations. Only international affairs 
would be managed by The Union gov- 
emment—a government made up, re- 
member, of men elected directly by the 
people of The Union, who would all be 
citizens of one great nation, who would 
all keep their present citizenships, but 
who would add to them, as a guarantee 
of their security, citizenship of The 
Union. ; 


And that, very briefly, is Clarence 
Streit’s proposal—a proposal to give to 
nations, to large groups of human be- 
ings, the thing that we know even small 
ffoups can’t get along without; and to 
guarantee, at the same time, the per- 
sonal rights, freedom, and equality of 
every individual citizen, 
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“But,” comes the question, “does the 
United States really need such a Union? 
Can't we keep out of wars without The 
Union?” 

We hope we can. We believe we can. 
But supposing we succeed in keeping 
out of foreign wars? Don't they still af- 
fect us, do us harm? Don’t they dam: > 
our shipping, upset our business, mane 
us build a big army, navy, and air-force, 
make us raise our taxes to pay for them? 
We're not in this war, we pray we'll 
never be in it—but wouldn’t we be a 
lot better off if it wasn’t going on at 
all? 

And even when the world’s at peace, 
when no war is going on at all—aren’t 
we affected, often harmed, by happen- 
ings in Europe, in Asia? When business 
conditjons are bad in other parts of the 
world, our business and industry suffer. 
When a new form of government, like 
Nazism or Communism, rises to power 
in Europe, we have to fight its propa- 
ganda here. And when European na- 
tions build great armies, navies, air- 
forces, even in time of peace, don’t we 
have to spend money to increase our 
army, navy, and air-force—money that 
ought to be spent on things like educa- 
tion, public health, and flood control? 

In other words, world events on 
which we now can have little influence 
are continually affecting us, often harm- 
ing us. Wouldn’t we be better off if we 
had a hand in running and controlling 
those events, if we were in a position to 
steer those events so that they would 
help us instead of harm us? . . 

“Well, it sounds fine,” says some one. 
“But it couldn’t be done. It’s idealistic 
—not practical.” 

Perhaps. But 150 years ago a great 
many people in this country made the 
same criticism of a scheme then being 
discussed which proposed that the thir- 
teen American colonies should join to- 
gether under a newly invented system 
called a Federal Union. Someday, per- 
haps, said these pessimists, the scheme 
might get somewhere. But it wasn’t 
practical; George Washington, Benja- 
min Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
the others who were working over the 
Constitution, were just “visionaries,” 
and “idealists.” 

Supposing Washington, and Franklin, 
and Hamilton, and the others had listen- 
ed to that criticism? What would have 
happened? 

Fortunately, they didn’t listen. Be- 
cause they didn’t, the United States was 
born, and grew, and became a great na- 
tion—and we, citizens of that great na- 
tion, have forgotten that the men who 
founded it were once called visionaries, 
and idealists. 

It is perfectly natural that we should 
have forgotten. We now call them 
“men of vision,” and “great realists.” 
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Sympvusium 
(Concluded from page 33) 


ident that the evolution of statecraft, 
which led from roving individuals to 
the federal living of groups of nations 
stopped one hundred sixty years ago 
when it reached its peak in the cre- 
ation of the United States of America. 
The next attempt, the League of Na- 
tions, failed because its creators lacked 
the genius, common sense and deter- 
mination of that handful of colonial 
Americans who gave the world the 
most magnificent example of statecraft. 

If we are to save the two bil- 
lion inhabitants of our globe and man- 
kind’s glorious spiritual and material 
achievements, the neutral peoples must 
without delay combine in’ demanding 
immediate cessation of hostilities on all 
the battlefields without accepting con- 
ditions for an armistice laid down by 
either group of belligerent governments. 
All alleged war issues are common prob- 
lems of the whole world. At the same 
time the neutral nations must issue 
jointly an invitation to all the nations 
of the world for a conference to pre- 
pare the constitution of an all-inclusive, 
non-military federation of nations of 
democratic structure. A handful of in- 
spired men and women can lead to the 
building of the federal superstructure 
within which every nation can be sure 
of justice, economic and social security. 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ile, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, Grb, ddd; food, foot; 
ciibe, arn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French 4, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
1; K—German guttural ch; N—French nasal 
m ot n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 


amelioration (4-mél-y6-ra-shiin) , p. 15-S. Im- 
provement, betterment. 

Austerlitz (65-tir-lits), p. 27-E. A town in 
Moravia where Napoleon won a great vic- 
tory over the Russians and Austrians in 

» 1805. 

consolidate (k6n-sd/-i-dat), p. 33. To or- 
ganize and make firm. 

Duplessis (dii-plés-2), p. 8. 

Gamelin, Gustave Marie (giis-tdv ma-ré gam- 
lan), p. 20-S. 

Giradoux, Jean (zhaN zhé-ra-dd0), p. 20-S. 

Godbout (g6d-b00), p. 8. 

inaugurate (in-dg-ii-rat), p. 35. To begin. 

indemnity (in-dém-ni-té), p. 31. Payment for 
loss or damages. 

lintel (/in-t’l), p. 22-E. The horizontal top 
piece of a doorway or window. 

Raeder, Erich (ér-ik rd-dir), p. 20-S. 
Scapa (skd-pa) Flow, p. 14-S. A sea-basin 
in the Orkney Islands north of Scotland. 
Soixante Quinze (swa-saNt kaNz), p. 27-E. 

French for seventy-five. 


Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 
6. ¢ 
7. a 
8. j 
9. b 
10. c 








Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 28-E) 


should be chateau 
“——“ voracious 
indigenous 
consternation 
epidermis 
infirm 
cubicle 
lineament 
segregated 
euphemism 
parrakeets 
canopy 
caparisoned 
pneumatic 
armadillo 
papoose 
fusillade 
domination 
ingenuous 
collaborate 


. chapeau 

+ Vveracious 

- indigent 

. constellation 
. pachydermis 
confirm 

- cuticle 

. liniment 

. surrogated 

. euphuism 

. Parapets 

. panoply 

. comparisoned 
. nomadic 

- peccadillo 

. caboose 

. fuselage 

. denomination 
. ingenious 

. elaborate 


NP 
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INFORMATION PLEASE 


The following list contains the most im- 
portant national organizations devoted to 
study and promotion of peace programs, or in- 
formation on problems of international tre- 
lations. 

American Friends’ Service Committee 

20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Peace Society 

734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 

Division of Intercourse and Education 

405 West 117th St., New York City. 
Catholic Association for International Peace 

1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 

America 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Council on Foreign Relations 

45 East 65th St., New York City 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

297 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Foreign Policy Association 

8 West 40th Street, New York City 
Institute of Propaganda Analysis 

40 East 49th Street, New York City 
League of Nations Association 

8 West 40th St., New York City 
National Council for Prevention of War 

532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
National Education Association—Committee 

on International Relations 

1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
National Peace Conference 

8 West 40th St., New York City 
National Student Forum on the Paris Pact 

532 7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s International League for Peace and 

Freedom 

1734 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
World Peace Foundation 

40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
World Peaceways, Inc. 

103 Park Avenue, New York City 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 36) 
mind having a date——in the kitchen?” 
Pat finished off with a laugh. 

“Why——er——uh, no,” said George, a 
little stunned but relieved all the same 
to steer clear of the sofa. 

“Now, wait a minute, there’s more 
to come,” Pat warned. “Doc Jones just 
called and roped me in on the Girl 
Scouts cookie sale tomorrow. They have 
more orders than they can fill. How 
about doing your good deed by shelling 
pecans while I stir up a batch of cook- 
ies?” 

“Okay,” said George. This couldn't 
be so terrifying, after all. 

George looked anything but stiff or 
self-conscious a few minutes later, when 
he was seated at the kitchen table with 
a bowl of nuts in his lap. But after 
they had discussed the Barn Dance and 
the last football game, conversation be- 
gan to lag. George felt the old self- 
consciousness returning. What to talk 
about? 

Pat, who had been busy stirring up 
all sorts of things at the kitchen cabinet 
turned around just in time to see the 
pained expression on George's face. 
“What's the matter? Did you stick your 
finger with that nut pick?” she asked. 

“No——er——I was——just thinking,” 
George finished weakly and knew he 
couldn’t stop there. . He'd have to make 
a stab at something. Well, why not 
something he had been thinking about 
lately, if not at that moment? “I was— 
thinking about a new type of assembly 
program. You know, Mr. Downey has 
had the Council on the carpet lately 
about the conduct in assembly. I was 
wondering, if we had some peppy stu- 
dent programs for a change, maybe 
everybody would be more interested 
and the general conduct would improve. 
For instance, we could have an Informa- 
tion, Please program, a Dr. I. Q. pro- 
gram, or, for a musical one, a sort of 
Kay Kyser College of Musical Knowl- 
edge. We could get Shucks and his 
band to play, and there would be a lot 
of good questions. For instance, whose 
theme song is this . . .?” And he hummed 
a few bars. 

‘Tm a bright and shining scholar on 
that one, Professor,” Pat responded. “It’s 
Bob Crosby’s theme, Summertime, from 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. And 
I even know three more compositions 
by the same composer, because he’s my 
very favorite! That’s fun, George! Here, 
take this grocery pad, and let’s write 

wn some more questions.” 

George and Pat were still going strong 
almost an hour later. They were gig- 
gling over a list of “what-whats” when 
Tommy stuck his head in the door. 

“Fee-fi-fo-fum, I smell—brown-sugar 
cookies, my favorite fruit, and don’t tell 
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LAUGHS 


“ 
Talk-Tired 

“But for Edison we wouldn’t have had the 
motion picture, the talking machine, or the 
telephone.” 

“Yes, but I still think he was a great man.” 

e 
Notes a Strike 

Two men were talking during a concert by 
Sousa’s band. 

“That fellow Sousa has no control over his 
gang at all,” said the one. 

“How do you figure that out?” asked the 
second man. 

“Well,” was the reply, “the very minute he 
quits threatening them with that little black 
club and turns his back on them, the quitters 
stop working. Just watch them!” —Classmate. 

e 
Bang 
Silas Clam 
Lies on the floor; 
He tried to slam 
A swinging door. 
* 
The Ex-Radio Announcer Takes a Job 
Announcing Trains 

“Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen of 
the traveling audience. This is the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, owned and operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, one of 
America’s great railroads. We operate on a 
road length of 11,621 miles by authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“It is now 2:54 o'clock. When you hear 
the whistle blow it will be exactly 2:55 
o'clock, at which time the Limited leaves. 

“We are now signing off until 6:05 o'clock 
this evening, at which time we shall have the 
pleasure of announcing to you the Contin- 
ental Flyer, leaving at 6:15. 

“This is Amos P. Hoolygooly announcing 
and wishing you all bon voyage. Good after- 
noon, everybody, and a pleasant trip.” 

—Classmate 


- Seamed 








me the Girl Scouts get them all!” 

“No,” laughed Pat, “I had a sneaking 
idea something like this would happen, 
so I made an extra supply. Let’s round 
up the family, George, and try out your 
assembly program on them.” 

“Fine,” said George. “That is, if 
Tommy will be the Professor . . . I'll 
give the musical cues.” 

It was eleven-thirty, before George 
told Pat good-night at the front door. 
They had had a hilarious time with the 
mock Kay Kyser program and had con- 
sumed all the extra cookies and a great 
pitcher of hot spiced punch. 

George whistled to himself all the 
way home. Life was definitely worth 
living and girls weren't hard to talk to, 
after all. The thing was, George de- 
cided, to start talking about something 
you were interested in and stop worry- 
ing about the other fellow. 


Next Week: 
THAT’S WRONG, YOU’RE RIGHT 





Shoosies, Please 

Noel Streatfield is one of the most successful 
juvenile authors today . . . A few years ago 
Bennet Cerf, of Random House, accepted her 
book, “Ballet Shoes,” for publication. It soon 
will appear as a movie, for one of the Holly- 
wod child-stars . . . After “Ballet Shoes,” she 
wrote “Tennis Shoes,” another best-seller— 
and then a third successful book, “Circus 
Shoes” . . . Recently Cerf sent a cable to Miss 
Streatfield, who is in London. The cable 

tead: “Baby Needs a New Pair of Shoes.” 
—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Ten Don’ts 
(Concluded from page 35) 

10. Don’t forget that peace leadership 
is more constructive than war leader- 
ship. 

When this war is over, the world 
must go on. We must bind up the 
wounds and go forward again. If the 
New World can remain at peace, it can 
help the Old World to recover from the 
war. Somewhere, sanity and decency 
must be kept intact. We are not in- 
different to the doctrine of brute force 
that certain powers have unleashed in 
Europe, but if we, too, become em- 
bittered and belligerent, what chance is 
there that the world will make a true 
peace? It is by conserving our power 
and prestige until the right moment 
comes that we can best help the world 
to a peace that will endure. 


Reprinted from Radio Guide by special 
permission of the editors. 





make faster progress 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


M ARTI BAND mere erst 


Dept. S Elkhart, Ind. 
For Your Class or Clubs 


Yi 

~ Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c ip 

Write teday for our attractive, free catalog. \Yu 
Dept. P METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, W. V. 
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“IT wish they were all 


as careful as you are” 








Sum Traynor, back for his last 
year at high, maneuvered skilfully 
up to the crossing. Officer Mulvaney 
turned the signal, and waved to 
school children waiting at the curb. 

“Morning, Lieutenant,” grinned 
Slim. “Still doing business at the old 
stand, I see.” 

“Still at it.” Mulvaney grinned an 
Irish smile in return, “Yes, sir, I’ve 
been watching this corner so long 
Pil soon be getting a diploma. Good 
spot, though—close to the youngsters. 
Only I wish all drivers were as care- 
ful as you are.” 





‘¢. . . close watch on the signals” 

Last year, if you can believe it, 
more than 32,000 people were killed 
in motor car accidents. More than 
1,000,000 were injured. It’s a bad 
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record—and boys and girls of high- 
school age did more than their share 
of the damage. 


Speed was chief trouble maker— 
public enemy number 1. Because too 
many young drivers put the foot on 
the pedal at the wrong time, death 
came to stay. A little head-work, a 
little courtesy, and a little horse- 
sense could have cut the toll in half. 


HOW FAST IS FAST? 


Here’s the inside on that speed busi- 
ness. A car going 30 miles an hour 
travels 44 feet in a second. Don’t try 
to remember the exact figure. If you 
multiply the miles per hour by one 
and one-half, you have approxi- 
mately the number of feet per second 
the car is traveling. Thus, at 40 miles 
an hour, you travel roughly 60 feet 
in a second. At 50 miles an hour, 75 
feet a second. That’s covering plenty 
of ground! 


The expert guards his speed. He 
gages it according to road ard 
weather conditions, to traffic, to 
time of day, and to his own physical 
condition. Sometimes, in emergency, 
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speed saves a life. Too often, in care- 
lessness, speed costs a life! 














Right now’s a good time tocheck up 
on your driving habits. Your respon- § 
sibility’s greater with more school 7 


























“. . . right side of the white line” 


children around. Youngsters back § 
from vacation fill the streets. Younger ™ 
ones, especially, have no real concep- | 
tion of danger. They count on the 7 
man behind the wheel to keep them 
unharmed. 


EXPERT IS AS EXPERT DOES 


The expert, knowing this, fastens an” 
eye on the old speedometer. He 
watches the lights, stays on the right 
side of the line, keeps in his own backe, 
yard when he climbs a hill. He goes™ 
by the rules. That’s why he’s an ex= 
pert. That’s why Officer Mulvaney_ 
can say of him, “I wish they were all, 


as careful as you are!” 










